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The Farm. 


The Agricultural College—Report of the 
Board of Education. 


The State Board of Education have made 
a report to the Legislature, which we copy 
below, and they have appended to it a very 
full and excellent report from the President, 
in answer to a series of inquiries which were 
adopted hy the Board and sent to that officer. 
The report of the President will be published 
next week. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION. 








The Board of Education, though not re- 


of the State, on a tract of land entirely un- 
cultivated, and on a basis essentially different 
from any existing College in the United States, 
being in fact, the pioneer Institution of the 
kind in this country, and at best, but an ex- 
periment—has been a source of great anxie- 
ty, and in its development has required the 
expenditure of an amount exceeding our an- 
ticipations, 

The amount appropriated to the Agricul- 
tural College for the purchase, clearing, and 
improvement of land, erection of buildings, 
procuring stock, and maintaining the College, 
which has been in successful operation for 
nearly two years, has been as follows: 
Proceeds of Salt Spring lands__..--.. $56,320 00 


Appropriation of Feb. 16th, 1857__._~. 40,000 00 
Expenditures, beyond appropriations 
Rice cgeweweresbiuouce 5 yclece SEED. Be 


$109,608 15 

For particulars of these expeuditures we 

refer you to Reports of the officers above ci- 

ted, and to the Reports of the President and 

Treasurer of the College, herewith submit- 
ted. 

It will be perceived that the expenditures 


}| and indebtedness exceed the appropriations 


and receipts 13,283 95. This has arisen in 
part from erroneous estimates and unfore- 
seen contingencies—among which might be 
named the unprecedented rise in value of all 
kinds of property and labor while the build- 
ings were in progress and the improvements 
being made—and in part from defects in the 
buildings, subsequently reported, that could 
not be remedied without an unexpected outlay, 
for which we had made no provision. In ma- 
king estimates for buildings and improve- 
ments, it was supposed that.enough had been 
reserved to carry on the Institution until the 


2| close of the present year; and until further 


appropriations might be reasonably anticipa- 
ted. But unforeseen contingencies arose, 
and latent defects in the buildings were de- 
veloped, rendering it indispensable, in order 
to preserve the property of the State, and 
prevent serious loss, to use upon the build- 
ings the amount reserved for the current ex- 
penses of the farm and College. This left 
us, at the commencement of the year 1858, 
entirely destitute of funds ; but beligying that 
the existence of the College and the preser- 
vation of the property, as well as the best in- 
terests of the State, required it, we made such 
arrangements as have secured its unirter- 
rupted and successful progress. In doing 
this, we had to assume a responsibility we 
|would gladly have avoided; but the result 
|has, we think, fully vindicated the policy 
adopted; and we look with confidence for 
Legislative approval, and appropriations to 
meet the deficiency, aud to provide for our 
future wants. 

We have at present, accommodations for 
but sixty students ; but these are made by 
the necessities of the case, to answer for one 
hundred. The number of applicants, judg- 
ing from experience, will far exceed any ac- 
commodations the Institution will be likely 
to possess, exclusive of the numerous appli- 
cations from other States. In our opinion, 
provision should be nade as soon as practi- 
cable, for the accommodation of at least two 
hundred students; to do which some addi- 
tional buildings will be required, and also, an 
increased number of Professors. We would 
suggest also, the modification of the organic 
law of the Institution, requiring one of the 
Professors to act as Secretary. 

Appropriations will be required by the next 
Legislature for the following purposes : 





quired by law to make specific Reports, deein 
it becoming and proper to submit annually a | 
brief statement of their acts in the manage- 
ment of the important interests co: fided to 
them. | 

We herewith transmit the printed Reports | 
of the Secretary of this Board, and of the 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the 
Agricultural College, found in the recent Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, pages 325, 368, and the Report of the 
Principal of the Normal School. in the same 
volume, pages 369, 373, to which we would 
refer for particular and detailed information 
in reference to each of these Institutions, 

The Normal School and Agricultural Col- 
lege being especially under our charge, we 
will, in addition to the above Reports, present 
a brief statement of their present condition, 
the amount at our disposal for their future 
support, and indicate the legislation we deem 
essential to their continued success. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This Institution, (as will be seen by the 
Report of the Principal, to which we refer,) | 
is in a highly prosperous condition. It is 
supported in part by the revenue derived 
from an appropriation of Salt Spring lands, 
and in part by annual appropriations by the 
Logislature. No material changes in its poli- 
cy or management are deemed necessary or 
advisable for the ensuing two years; and the 
ustal appropriation of from six to eight 
thousand dollars per year, in addition to the 
fand derived from the Salt Spring lands will, 
we think, be sufficient to meet its absolute 
wants. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
_ This Institution being recently established, 
i @ Comparatively new and unsettled portion 





1. To meet the present indebtedness «+ $18,288 95 
2. Salaries of Professors, Steward and 


Mase. Or: 108 JON 6< sc cesennceacess 7,500 00 
Mame (OF 1A00 onc ecto keccesenason 10,000 00 
3. Farm barn—if wood, $3,000—brick, 5,000 00 
4, Barns for Professors, and for Farmer, 2,000 00 
& Boarding Houke.... oso<..<ccs- «+ 10,000 00 
6. Hall for Students, .... -co-censeccese 16,000 00 
7. New roof for present boarding hall, 
and repairs, replastering, &c., for 
iO SGOT ccs ‘vues nrcdsasecns. 4000 00 
8. Expense of boarding house over and 
above receipts, $2,500 per year,.-.. 5,000 00 
9, Contingencies, including addition to 
stock, farming implements, tools, 
furniture, fruit trees, expenses of 
Board of Edacation, &c.,......... 5,000 00 
Making for two years for which the 
coming Legislature must make pro- 
vision, an aggregate of........-.. 76,783 95 














Though the amount is large, it will be per- 
ceived that the principal portion goes toward 
permanent improvements actually required, 
and which it would be poor economy on the 
part of the State, either to postpone, or in- 
adequately to provide for. All structures 
erected for the accommodation of such an 
Institution, should in our opinion, be substan- 
tial, capacious and convenient; erected when- 
ever required to meet present wants, but al- 
so planned and proportioned with reference 
to its prospective growth and development. 

This College may, and we confidently ex- 
pect will eventually be made, to some good 
degree, self-supporting; but this cannot be, 
until the necessary buildings shall have been 
erected, and the farm improved, so that the 
labor performed may be made available for 
its support, and not be, as has in the main, 
been the case ‘hitherto, only an investment in 
the permanent improvements of the estate. 

A Resolution of inquiry was addressed by 


our Board to the President of the Institu- 
tion, which, with his reply in full to the ques- 
tions propounded, is hereto annexed. 

In our recommendations, we have confined 
ourselves to what we deem essential; and 
which we believe the Legislature, having in 
view the best interests and prosperity, as well 
as the good name of our young and rising 
State, will readily grant. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Joun R. Keitoae, 
George WILLARD, 
W. J. Baxter, 
Tra Maynew, 

State Board of Education. 





OFFicE or Sup’t. oF Pustic Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 28th, 1858, . 
Hon, J. R. Witttams, Pres’t. Agr'l. Col. 

Dear Sir:—At the late meeting of the 
Board of Education the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the Ag- 
ticultural College be requested to prepare 
and submit to this Board by the first of De- 
cember next, a brief Report, embracing the 
following particulars : 

“Ist. The amount expended for the Agri- 
cultural Collene from April 18th, 1858, to 
date of the Report, and an estimate of the 
necessary expenditures for the Institution to 
Jan. Ist, 1859, with a particular statement 
of items and objects. 

“2d. A full statement of the indebtedness 
of the Agricultural College up to Jan. Ist, 
1859, including all amounts due for balances, 
giving items and particulars. 

“3d. Needful repairs before January 1861, 
and the estimated cost thereof. 

“Ath. Additional Professors required. 

“5th. A map of the Farm, indicating, so 
far as practicable, surface streams, improve- 
ments, buildings, &€., &€c. 

“6th. Necessary building and improve— 
ments required before January, 1861, inclu- 
ding plans for buildings, their location, and 
the estimate cost of their erection, having in 
view the accommodation of at least two hun- 
dred students, with the estimated cost of each 
improvement. 

“7th. A detailed statement of the appro- 
priations required to meet the wants of the 
Institution for the same length of time. 

“8th, Any further suggestions deemed of 
importance to the success of the Institution. 

“9th. Legislation required to promote the 
interest of the College.” 

Respectfully Yours, 
Ira Mayvuew. 
a 


On the Structure and Properties of Wool. 


The effects produced by crossing the breed of sheep 
considered, and practically demonstrated. 


BY HENRY GOADBY, M. D. 
PROFESSOR OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
ENTOMOLOGY, IN THE STAE AGRIOULTURAL COLLEGE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Tho critical examination of wools, is a 
much more serious undertaking than would 
at first appear. It requires the devotion of 
time, considerable labor, and the severe in- 
spection of a great number of specimens,— 
The wools examined for the purpose of this 
paper have exceeded 150, and out of this 
number nearly 80 have been mounted as 
permanent preparations. They include the 
following varieties : 

Pure Blood.—Silesian, French, Spanish, 
Saxon, Southdown, Leicestershire; with cros- 
ses from all of these. They were contribu- 
ted by Messrs. Gillett, Peckham, Schuyler, 
Yerkes, Dickey, Butterfield. Calkins, and 
Thompson, of Michigan; Brayton, Hiney, 
and Starr, of Ohio; Patterson, of N. Y., and 
many others whose names were not appended 
to their contributions. Some of these wools 
came from stock imported by the contributor; 
one sample of wool, was imported from Sax- 
ony, by Mr, John Hiney, of Columbiana, 
vhio; another was taken from a favorite 
sheep, imported from the flock of the King 
of Saxony, known as “ Old Seventy,” the prop- 
erty of Mr. Hiney; and a third sample was 
obtained from the sheep that took the first 
premium at the Ohio State Fair, 1858, 

The object of the enquiry has been to as- 
certain firstly, the structure of wool; second- 
ly, the best kind of wool; thirdly, what cros- 
ses produce the best staple; fourthly, wheth- 
er breed or feed is to be regarded as the most 
important element to the attainment of per- 
fection ; fifthly, tne influence of sex, age, and 
condition; and lastly, whether imported good 
breeds deteriorate or improve in this coun- 
try. 

Wool, which may be regarded as the hair 
of a sheep, does not differ in structure, from 
this tissue in any other animal, Hair usually 
consists of two or three distinct tissues ; these 
are a cortical or horay layer, with an internal 





medulla or pith, which forms its central axis, 
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CRUSADER AT THREE YEARS OLD. 


The celebrated premium Shorthorn bull owned by R. G. Corwin of 
Lebanon, Ohio. 





and to these in the higher auimals is superad- 
ded athird—an external cuticular layer.— 
This last layer when present consists of a 
number of epidermic scales, which are thrown 
off or exfoliated from the interior of the sac, 
bag, or follicle out of which the hair grows. 
These scales can be readily detached by treat- 
ing hair in diluted caustic soda, The corti- 
cal substance is a tolerably compact horny | 
tissue, remarkable for the exhibition of lon- 
gitudinal lines, when examined under certain 
circumstances by the microscope; it also pos- 
sesses dark spots, dots, or streaks, which are 
chiefly granular pigment, cavities filled with 
air, or fluid, or nuclei. The medulla, or cen- 
tral streak, or axis forms but a small portion 
of a hair: in shape it is cylindrical and filled 
with cells ; a function of these cellsis to se- 
crete a paint or pigment, which contributes 
to give color to the hair. Hair becomes gray 
when the cells have lost their capability to 
secrete coloring matter, or pigment, and for 
other reasons not well understood. 

The external surface of wool more nearly 
resembles the external surface of human hair 
than any other tissue with which it can be 
compared. To exemplify this fact, the hair 
of an infant one hour old examined by the 
same magnifying power, and carefully drawn 
to the same scale as the wools, is given in fig. t. 

Here all that can be seen is simply the 
outer surface, entirely composed of a vast 
number of flattened epidermic scales, which 
overlap each other from the bulb to the point, 
like the arrangement of shingle on a house- 
top: it will also be noticed, that the hairs of 
this very young subject are not symmetrical, 
some of them being much larger than oth- 
ers. ; 








Wool is avery difficult tissue to examine, 
when its elementary structure is the object 
of the investigation; its external cuticular 
layer is so remarkably dense, that, examined 
in the ordivary way, it effectually conceals all 
traces of other tissues, and appears to be per- 
fectly homogeneous, but if recourse be had 
to chemical re-agents, whereby the cuticular 
layer can be altogether removed, if its action 
be continued sufficiently long, or, under any 
circumstances, rendered so diaphonous, that 
anything beneath it can be readily seen, a very 
beautiful and interesting sight will present 
itself, Caustic soda, more or less diluted, ap- 
pears to be the best preparation for this pur- 
pose; macerated in this fluid, for two, three, 
four, or more hours, depending on the amount 
of dilution it has received, the wool presents 
appearances to unassisted vision, of a re- 
markable character—it has become intensely 
black. 

Wool boiled in diluted caustic soda is sub- 
ject to the same contingency as human hair 
under the like circumstances ; it firstly turns 
black, then burts throughout its entire length, 
and finally dissolves, leaving only the imbri- 
cated scales, which covered the external sur- 
face. 

A specimen of the Leicestershire wool thus 
treated produced results shown in figure 2, 
which represents ‘the scales of imbrication 
alone; some of the scales will he seen to 
possess central nuclei, which have entirely 
disappeared from the remainder, To show 
how well these scales have ma‘ntained their 
integrity, epidermic scales from a Spanish 











sheep (Mr. Peckhams,) are shown in figure 3 ; 
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here it will be seen that all the scales are uni- 
tormly nucleated, which fact agrees with the 
structure of these scales in man and other an- 
imals. If wool be simply macerated in di- 
luted caustic soda the same effects result, as 





Fig. 8. The scales of a fibre of Spanish Merino wool, 


with human hair, it swells considerably, and 
the epidermic scales participate in the en- 
largement, 


(= Ryan, the Weather Prophet, has written to the 
Paw Paw True Northerner in relation to the winter, and 
this is what he says: “It is impossible for me to make 
any mistake concerning the laws which govern the weath- 
er. They are sublime enough for the most learned, yet I 
could impart them to any school boy with ordinary in- 
tellect. Note the following words: South--west and 
north-east are the contending points of the wind from 
the first of the present month, to the first of March next. 
South-west will prevail. The storms will be thirty-five 
in number, let them be rain or snow, during the same 
time. The weight of our storms will be north-east.— 
When the storm is over the wind will shift to the pre- 
vailing points—south-west. There are mild points for 
the winter. Permanent sleighing need not be expec’ 
Sixth and thirteenth of January is the index for that 
month. I will give timely notice of the day the change 
will take place in February for that month. That month 
will end the winter.” 

Who will keep note of these positions, and send us is 
the results of their observations? According to the aleve 
we shall have a mild winter, Shall we have an early 
spring, is the next question ? 
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Large Cattle vs. Small Cattle. 

There seems to be a very prevalent dispo- 
sition, in this as in almost every other coun- 
try, to strive, by every conceivable means, to 
increase the size of all of our domestic ani 
mals. Many, if not most people, seem to 
suppose, that when they have produced or 
procured a monster animal in size, they have 
reached the very acme of perfection. The 
hugeness of the frame, apparently compen- 
sates, in their eyos, for numberless faults or 
defects, in quality, form, and proportion. If 
they are large—‘“lurge and noble” —they 
must be right; but, if they are smaller than 
it is possible to grow them, it matters little 
how perfect in formation, how well propor- 
tioned, or how many excellencies may be 
combined in one animal, they are pronounced 
small,—“ too small,” and this is esteemed suf- 
ficient for their condemnation. 

It is, perhaps, of little consequence how 
this state of feeling originated, or why it ex- 
ists. Itis either right, or it is not. And be- 
lieving, for one, that it is wrong, from the 
beginning to the ending, I will attempt a de- 
fense of the smaller animals, in opposition 
to the claims of the larger ones; not only of 
the smaller breeds, as opposed to the larger 
breeds ; but also, of the smaller animals of 
each breed respectively, in opposition to the 
larger anima's of the same breed: not be- 
cause they are small, but, because of believ- 
ing, that they are more profitable to the pro- 
ducer. And, in order to decide.upon the 
question of their profitableness, I propose to 
measure them by an infallible scale, which, 
when properly constructed, will, if resolved 
into words, read as follows: viz. those ani- 
mals are the most profitable, which will yield 
the greatest quantity of the product sought. 
in proportion to the amount necessarily ex- 
pended upon them, in labor, care, and food 
consumed; regard being had, also, to the qual- 
ity of that product; this being, in my estima- 
tion, the only true rule by which to test their 
respective profitableness. And if it can be 
demonstrated, that the smaller animals do 
yield more, in proportion to the labor and 
expense bestowed, and food consumed, than 
do the larger ones, then the smaller, may 
justly claim the superiority. 

All animals consume some proportion of 
their food, for which they make no return; 
and this is, of course, an entire loss. For, if 
we feed an animal, for a year, just such a 
quantity of food as to keep it in exactly the 
game condition, so that it shall neither fall 
away, nor increase in size or weight, but shall 
at the end of that time, measure and weigh 
precisely the same as at the beginning, it is 
evident, that all which we have fed it, is a 
total loss, besides the loss of the labor and 
care bestowed, and of the interest on the 
capital invested. There is, in all animal or- 
ganizations, a certain proportion of the food 
consumed, which is necessary to, and which 
is used for, the keeping up of the physical 
system. If animals get less food than is tiec- 
essary for this purpose, they fall away ; if 
they consume more, it is either discharged 
with the refuse matter, or assimilated and 
converted into flesh, fat, milk, &c., which 
Constitutes the increase, or compensation re- 
turned for their food and keeping; and hence 
that animal is best, or pays best, which will 
yield the most, not alone for the food out of 
which the increase is actually manufactured 
but which yields the most from all the food 
used, including both that from which the in- 
crease comes, and also that which is lost, or 
used merely to keep up the physical organ- 
ism. 

Now, it is a fact well established both the- 
oretically and practically, that animals con- 
sume food to maintain them in condition, that 
is, to keep up the physical system, in pro- 
portion to their live weight; so that, an ox 
weighing two thousand pounds, will require 
twice as much fodder for which no compen- 
sation is returned, as will be required by one 
weighing one thousand pounds. So far, there 
is no profit derived from either for tho food 
actually used. But the relative profit is one 
hundred per cont. in favor of the small one; 
not because it has actually returned anything, 
but because appropriating equal quantities to 
each, the small one has a quantity left equal 
to that which it has consumed, out of which 
to manufacture an increase; while the large 
one has nothing left from its equal propor- 
tion out of which it can acquire an increase. 
“eyond this point, the relative profit will de- 
pend upon which shall return the most for the 
food consumed, over and above the constant 
quantity necessary to maintain them in con- 
dition. And here we shall also find the smal- 
ler still maintaining its superiority. 

The smaller animals will, generally, be 
found more perfect in their anatomical organ. 
ization, More vigorous and hardy, more sym. 
etrical in form, more compact, more healthy, 
possessed of greater fineness of bone and 
freedom from offal, than large ones; while 
the latter will, generally, almost invariably, 
be found to have less capacity to assimilate 
their food, and to require longer and more 
luxurient feeding ; and, even then, will not 


|so amply fatten; nor will the product re- 


turned, be of equal excellence in quality with 
that from the smaller animal. The largest 
animals are of an unnatural growth; they 
have stepped beyond the natural limits of 
the species; and, being of a preturnatural 
size and growth, they are extremely prone to 
deformity either in carcass, bones, or head. 
In fact, just as they approach monstrosity in 
size and develcpment, nature begins to dis- 
own them for their departure from her most 
salutary laws. Their constitutions become 
too artificial to endure hardship, or even or- 
divary changes; rendering them subject to 
scrofula, pleurisy, pneumonia, consumption, 
and other pulmonary diseases, and fevers ; 
and worst of all, these diseases become, at 
once, hereditary, difficult of control, and 
hopeless of eradication : neither is the even- 
ness and uniformity of quality in their off- 
spring so great, as with smaller animals. 

Many experiments have been made to de- 
termine the relative profit of fattening large 
and small animals; among which, we may 
cite those of Van Schttfield and Revicre, in 
the south of France, who made many carefully 
conducted experiments in separately feeding 
large and small cattle, for the purpose of 
determi ing which were the most profitable 
fatteners; and always found the small to pay 
better than the large ones: so much so, that 
they estimate the same quantity of food fed 
to small cattle, returned from one-third to 
three-fifths more profit than when fed to the 
larger cattle. Reviere, more fully to test the 
resuit upon an iudiscriminate lot of cattle, 
not selected by himself, made a contract with 
a butcher, to feed all the cattle which he 
should, from time to time buy, for two and 
a half months; the cattle to be weighed when 
received, and again when taken away, and the 
feeding, paid for in proportion to the gain in 
weight; and, in this case, he found that of 
the large cattle at least one-third, did not 
gain enough to pay for their fodder, while of 
the small cattle there was scarcely a thirtieth 
part, but what paid a profit: and, yet, they 
were all of the same breed; the common or 
native one, of that part of the country. 

With regard to the milk giving qualities I 
do not suppose that any one will claim supe- 
riority for the large cattle, either in quantity 
or richness, when regarding, alone, the quan- 
tity of the food consumed, which was to be 
the scale by which to test their profitab!eness; 
but, were it to be claimed, I think there are 
facts, many and strong, enough to give the 
palm to the small ones. 
Therefore, in considering all these matters, 
no one can be surprised, at finding that all 
the genuine improvers of the breeds of our 
domestic animals, whether of cattle, sheep, or 
hogs, have labored to reduce the size. Bake- 
well, in his improvement of the Leicester 
sheep, materially lessened the size. He per- 
ceived that smaller or medium sized animals 
increased in weight much more rapidly than 
very large ones, that they consumed mueh 
less food, and that the same quantity of fod- 
der applied to feeding a larger number of 
small sheep, would produce more meat, than 
the same quantity, applied to feeding a smal- 
ler number of large sheep; hence, the sheep 
selected by him, from which to breed, were 
those possessed of the most perfect symmetry 
and the greatest aptitude to fatten, which he 
could obtain, and considerably smaller than 
the sheep then generally bred. So too, in 
the improvement of hogs, the breeds for pro- 
fit, are invariab]y, the smaller ones, or an im- 
provement upon the larger, made by reducing 
the size, and at the same time, securing great- 
er perfection in form. These are, incontes- 
tably, the breeds for profit, especially under 
our present rule—that of returning the most, 
in quantity and quality, in proportion to the 
amount of food consumed—and, in the im- 
provement of the Shorthorn cattle, we find, 
also, that Sir Charles Colling, who made 
greater advances upon the old breed than any 
other man, and who has not been surpassed 
even to th: present time, after once decreas- 
ing the size by the use of Hubback, an ani- 
mal considerably smaller than most of the 
old breed, considered it expedient to reduce 
still further, their size; and selected the Gal- 
loway as the cross best calculated to improve 
them, by decreasing the size, shortening the 
leg, and giving more fineness and compact- 
ness to the carcass: and the great success at- 
tending his breeding, after this, sufficiently 
demonstrated that he was right, and that he, 
who now attempts to improve them, back 
again, to a larger sized, longer legged, looser 
built race, will surely breed all the profitable 
qualities out of them, as the result of their 
ideas of “ big breeding.” 

But, let it not be supposed, that I favor 
the smaller animals merely because small. It 














the breed, or of the individual. of whatever 
breed, chosen. 7. 





A South Down Sheep. 


On the 10th day of November I slaugh- 
tered a South Down Ewe, purchased last year 
ot William Whitfield, of the town Watertord, 
in the county of Oakland, and the following 
is the product : 





85 lbs choic rendered tallow at Is, $438 
60 lbs mutton, of superior quality at 5c., 800 
Falls env ines shew bacu wens euvservest rene 1,00 

Total, $ 8,38 


The sheep was only grass fed, having ranged 
during the past season on ordinary pasturing 
with other sheep, and there is no doubt but by 
a moderate amount of’ stall feedirg the value 
might have been increased to ten dollars or 
upwards The weight of the quarters, before 
removing nhe tallow, was 824 pounds = Mr. 
Whitefield from whom I purchased the sheep, 
informs me that in the spring of 1857, he fat- 
tened 20 of his flock of South Downs, the car- 
cases of which, when dressed, averaged 100 
lbs. each. : 

As a meat producing animal, there is no 
sheep that rank with the South Down; and 
now that the period has arrived when butch- 
er’s meats will bear transportation by the Rail 
Road, to ths markets of the Atlantic cities, it 
is becoming an object among farmers of our 
State to produce cattle and sheep for those 
markets, the more esspecially so, since from 
present indications the advent of the weevil 
into our State is likely to render wheat-grow- 
ing a precarious business hereatter.—E. 
Goodrich, in Genesee Democrat. 





Wintering Shoats. 


Mr. Eprtror:—<As the pork trade is at- 
tracting some attention in our Peninsular 
State, and as it is important to study econo- 
my in raising hogs for the market, I will give 
afew suggestions to the readers of your 
most excellent periodical, in regard to the 
wintering of shoats. 

The expense of feeding hogs during the 
winter season, prevents farmers from raising 
and fattening many hogs. During the win- 
ters of 1854 and ’55 I had to winter 28 July 
pigs. I kept them ina small field of one 
and a half acres, fed them one ear of dent 
corn each per day, and gave them water from 
the well to drink. Those pigs grew remarka- 
bly well during the winter and looked as 
clean and thrifty as any shoats I ever saw.— 
Being confined to one field, they are more 
quiet than when allowed to roam over the 
farm and all over the neighborhood, and be- 
ing worried by every good dog in the street. 
And then they are deprived from rooting over 
the barn-yard and large piles of stable 
manure, which requires some labor, and which 
I consider injurious to porkers. The next 
important item in care is, to see well to their 
sleeping places, which should always be upon 
the ground instead of upon a floor. The 
building should be roomy, and at least four 
feet high, with a door opening to the east or 
south, and a small ventilator in the roof.— 
If hogs can be kept warm without sweating, 
it is much better; clean dry straw should be 
added to the nest at least twice a week. 

I am wintering sixteen June pigs, and they 
get only one ear of corn per day, and cold 
water to drink, and they are doing well. 

Yours, &c., J. V. Depvy. 

P. S. By the way, the farmers in this 
vicinity are much pleased with the change of 
your paper from a monthly to a weekly, and 
manifest their pleasure by subscribing readily 
for the same. I have already 26 subscribers 
upon my list, and expect many more. 


J. V. D. 
Tecumseh,Dec. 21st, 1858, 





Sorghum Growing. 


The Sorghum cultivators of Winnebago 
county, Illinois, held a convention at Rock- 
ford on the 8th of December. There were 
shown a large number of specimens of syrup, 
but no sugar. Amongst the specimens ot 
syrup, however, there was one which was 
stated to be the drainings of granulated su- 
gar. This was presented by Joseph Milner, 
of Rockford, who made the following state- 
ment: 

Joseph Milner stated that he raised two 
ots of cane ; one-half acre on river bottom 
land, oue-fourth acre on light, sandy soil.— 


Profitable Wheat Growing. 

The following is a statement of Mr. Simeon 
Davidson, of Tecumseh, sent in by him to 
the State Agricultural Society, as the mode 
of cultivating the wheat to which was awar- 
ded the first premium at the State Fair of 
1858. Can any of our farmers give us like 
statements on their crops, or can they equal 
or exceed this one. Shall we hear from them: 


The soil of the field on which the crop of 
wheat was grown, was a gravelly loam, and 
bore a crop of clover the year before. The 
cultivation previous to that was somewhat 
peculiar. The farm was said to be much 
run down when it came into my possession in 
1854, and was reported as not fit to grow 
any thing. In the spring of 1854 I plowed 
the field for corn, first spreading over it a 
large stack of old straw which had accu- 
mulated. The former proprietor had always 
been in the habit of burning his straw to get 
rid of it. The straw was plowed under very 
deep, for the corn. After the curn got in the 
ear, the white grub ate the roots so that it 
was destroyed, and a strong wind coming on 
blew it down. My calculation was to have 
sown wheat amongst the corn, but the de- 
struction of the crop changed my plans. 
After the corn-stalks were removed from the 
field, I cultivated the field with a large, two- 
horse cultivator, and sowed it with wheat. 
In the summer of 1855 it proved a good 
crop, and although it was the wet season, 
when there was so much grown wheat, I 
saved the crop in a sound condition. The 
clover appearing to come up strong, although 
no seed had been sown, I let it stand, and the 
next spring top-dressed it with a peck of 
plaster and a bushel of ashes to the acre, and 
mowed twenty tons of good hay from the 
nine acres, and from the second crop thirty 
bushels of clover seed, which sold at $6 per 
bushel. In the spring of 1857 I again took 
off nine tons of hay, and in the month of 
August plowed under a good sward, with a 
large plow that buried the sod ten inches. 
This sod was rolled with a heavy roller, then 
dragged twice, and afterwards cultivated. 
The harrow was then put on the third time 
to smooth the surface, and the seed drilled in 
with a two-horse drilling muchine. The va- 
riety of wheat which I sowed was the white 
Blue Stem, at the rate of a bushel and a 
peck to the acre. In March 1858 I top-dressed 
the wheat with a bushel of ashes and a peck of 
plaster to the acre. The crop was harvested 
between the 7th and 11th of July, and yield- 
ed at the rate of thirty-five bushels per acre, 
which Was sold at the rate of $1,03 cents per 
bushel, at a time when the price was low. 
The crop suffered somewhat from the rust, 
but not a great deal, and weighed at the rate 
of 603 pounds to the bushel. The cost of 
the crop is estimated as follows : 

9 acres plowed first time in Aug. ’57, at $2, $18 00 


do rolled at a cost of_........------- 2 00 
do dragged twice, at a cost of........ 4 00 
do cultivated, at a cost of........---- 2 50 
do dragged the third time........-.-- 2 00 
do drilling in the seed............... 4 00 


Cost of seed, at $1 per bushel, 113 bushels. 11 25 
Top dressing in the spring of 1858__.--.-.. - 1 50 





Harvesting, at the rate of 12s per acre.... 13 50 
Thrashing and marketing........-...--.. 22 00 
$81 75 


Use of land, at $2.80 ¥ acre, its actual cost, $25 20 





$106 95 
Of the field there were three acres very 
heavy that were much lodged, the re- 
mainder contuins the five acres entered 
for the premium. The yield of the 
whole field was 305 bushels, which sold 





at $1.03 comes to.........---- $314 15 
Value of straw, estimated at..... 25 00 
839 15 
Clear returns from the field... .....--- $282 10 


The above statement is correct and true, 
and is made in accordance with the rules of 
the State Agricultural Society, according to 
my best knowledge and belief. 

Smeon Davipson. 





How the Potato Disease Spreads—We 
have a great many theories promulgated 
concerning the potato disease, and quite a 
furor has been directed against the insect 
tribes. The following experience indicates as 
certainly as any observation the source of “the 
rot:” “Some healthy plants of the Chrysan- 
themum tube were placed under vines infect- 
ed with the oidium or grape mildew, a well- 
known fungus. In a short time the chrysan- 





The cane on the latter was smaller, yet of 
equal length with the other. This was fully 
ripe about the middle of September, and was 
crushed the 26th of the same month, yield- 
ing 1 gallon of syrup to 4 gallons of juice.— 
The cane on bottom lands yielded 1 gallon of 
syrup to 10 ga'lous of juice—the syrup be- 
ing of equal quality, From this syrup sugar 
was made by taking 8 gallons of juice and 
boiling it down to 1 gallon. This being set 
aside in crockery vessels, at the expiration of 
three weeks was drained, and produced 2} 
pounds of fair, well-grained sugur to each 
gallon of syrup. The juice was clarified with 





is the small and well formed, in opposition to 
the large and ill shaped animal, of which I 
approve. Symmetrical in formation, justness 
of proportion, and constitutional healthiness 
and hardiness, firstly, and size, secondly, to 
be considered, would be my version of the 
true rule: but then, when the secondly came 
to be considered, I am strongly of the im- 





pression, that I should not try to astonish na- 


milk and eggs. 











gay He who is always inquiring, “what 
will people say?” will never give them an op- 
portunity to say any great things of him 

g#@ He who studies books, gets the frame 
0 mnomtetge ; but he who studies men, gets 
the soul. 


2@ lnvjuries are seldom forgotten—b 
fits seldom remembered. Lrpaena 








themum was covered with this fungus, This 
experience suggested some trials with the 
potato, and some plants which had sprung 
up accidentally and were growing wild but 
healthy, were potted and placed with the 
chrysanthemum and the vines. 'The potatoes 
grew without being affected in any way, the 
oidium not spreading to them, or seeming to 
have any effect upon them; But when the 
leaves of a potato plant affected with the 
botrytis, a parasite that causes the rot, were 
shaken over some of the healthy potatoes, 
the plants sickened and died in a few days.” 
This experiment is taken from the journal of 
the London Horticultural Society. 





(> The Country Gentleman notices a cow own- 
ed by E. M. Winegar of Mount Morris, N, Y., that 
yielded for fourteen days 898 pounds of milk, and 
in five weeks gave a total of 76 pounds of butter, 
This is not quite up to the Gorham cow at Mar- 





shall, in this State, 





MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 
SHORTHORNS. 
cer” Numbers with ane Jollowing them refer to 


the English Herdlock—all others refer to the Americam 
Terdbvook, untless otherwise noted. 








No. 74.-STAR. Red and white cow. Calved 
June 10th, 1857. Bred by J. 8. Goe of Brownsville, 
Fayette Co. Pa., and sold by him to D. M. Fox, of 
Lyons, Mich, 

1. Dam, Althea, by Lord Barrington, 659, a bull by 
Fortune 11487e, out of Lady Barrington 4th, by 
Meteor 104, who was sired by Duke of Wollington 
55, imported by Geo. Vail of Troy N. Y. Lady 
Barrington 4th was out of imported Lady Barring- 
rington 3d. See A. H. B. p. 422, 2d vol. 

2. dam, Pocahontas 2d, by Belvidere 244, by Meteor 
104, out of Empress imported. 

8. dam, Pocahontas, imported in 1839, by Red 
Jacket, (Col. Powells.) 

4, dam, Roana by imported Major, grandson of Den- 
ton 198e. 

5. dam, Roana imported from herd of Mr. Whitta- 
ker the celebrated English breeder. 

Sire, Richard Booth 906, bred by R. Booth of North 
Allerton Yorkshire, Eng., out of imported Rowena 
by Monk 11824¢e. 

No. 75.--ADELEA,. Red roancow. Calved July 
27, 1856. Bred by J. 8. Goe, Brownsville, Pa. Sold 
by him to H. E. Degarmo of Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Sarah, by Lord Barrington 659. 

2. dam, Beauty Spot 4th, by Belvidere 244, bred by 
Geo. Vail of Troy, N. Y. 

8. dam, Beauty Spot 1st, by Duke of Wellington 
son of imported Prince of Wales 874, (4830e.) 

4. dam, Charlotte, by imported Wye Comet 15914 

Sire, Waterloo, sired by Earl of Seaham 462, (101816} 
imported by Ambrose Stevens and J. Sherwood 
in 1850. 

[This is imperfect, Waterloo not being a herd book ani- 
mal; Gen. Goe should have stated the pedigree of his dam 
bock to an imported cow.—Ep.] 


.No. 76.--VENUS. Redcow. Calvedin 1853. Bred 


by J. 8. Goe of Brownsville Fayette Co., Pa. Sold 

by him to D. M. Fox of Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Flora 2d, by Jackson, by Sultan 163. 

2. Delight, by Chilton, a son of Sultan 163. 

8 Nymph, by Duke of Norfolk 1939¢. 

Sire, Matchem 3d, by Charles, by Sultan 193.: 

[In this pedigree alse the dam of the sire should be 
traced.—Ep.] ; 

No. 77.==-VEICTORIA. Red cow. Caived April 
20, 1853. Bred by J. 8. Goe of Brownsville, Pa 
Sold by him to D. M. Fox of Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Flora by Jaekson, by Sultan 1638. 

2. Delight, by Chilton, by a son of Sultan 163, 

3. Nymph by Duke of Norfolk 1939e. 

Sire, Matchem 3, by Charles, by Sultan 163. 

No. 78.--ALWHEA,. Redandwhite cow. Calved 
Jan. 25, 1854. Bred by J. P. Remington of Philadel- 
delphia. Seld by J. S. Goe to D. M. Fox of Lyons, 
Mich. 

1, Dam, Pocahontas 2d, by Belvedere 244. 

2. Pocahontas, by Col. Powell's Red Jacket, a bull 
of the Whittaker stock. 

8. Roana 2d, by Major, imported in 1838, from Eng 
land in the Whittaker stock. 

4. Roana, imported with the same stock. 

Sire, Lord Barrington 659. A bull of excellent stock, 
sired by Fortune 11487e. 

1. dam, Lady Barrington 4th, by Meteor 104. 

2. Lady Barrington 3d by Cleveland Lad 3407e. 

8. Lady Barrington 2d, by Belvedere 1706¢. 

4. Lady Barrington, by a son of Mr. Mason’s Herds- 
man 304e. 

5. Young Alicia. by Wonderful 700e. 

6. Old Alicia by Alfred, 23e. 

7. —— by Young Favorite 6994e. 

No. 79.--RED ROSE. Red cow. Calved 185%, 
Sold by J. 8. Goe of Brownsville, Pa., to D. M. Fox 
of Lyons. Mich. 

1. Dam, Red Beauty, by Belvedere 244, 

2. Sophia 2d, by A. Boleman’s Yorkshire. 

8. Sophia, by imported Yorkshireman 189. This 
bull was bred by Thomas Bates of Kirkleavington, 
and imported by Joseph Cope of Westchester, Pa 

Sire, Second Lord Barrington 955, by imported Billy 
Pitt, 9967e, out of Lady Barrington 12, by 4th Duke 
of Oxford 10167e. 

[This would be a first rate pedigree if 3 Sophia were 
traced back to her imported progenitors.—Ep.] 

No. 80.--IBLOSSOM,. Cow, mottledroan. Calved 
Jan 2. 1855. Bred by Mr. Duchet, and sold by J. 8. 
Goe of Brownsville, Pa. te D. M. Fox of Lyons, Mich. 
1. Dam, Grace Darling, by Washington. a son of 

Mr. Rotch’s imported bull bred by Mr. Whittaker, 
by Collossus ; dam Lady Mary by Mercury. [There 
is no imported bull of Mr. Kotch’s on record, bred 
by Mr. Whittaker from Collossus. John Hare 
Powell of Philadelphia, purchased from Mr. Rotch 
a bull named Bertram II No. 21 of A. H. B.] 

2. Old Rose, bred by Mr. Dennis Kelly of Philadel- 

delphia, [we think by imported Prince of Wales?} 

Patience, by imported Prince of Wales 874. 

Western Lady, imported, by Wye Comet 1591e 

White Rose, imported, by Warrior 673¢. 

—— by Charles 127 e. 

— by Prince 521e. 

— by Neswick 458¢. 

* The dam of Washington was an imported cow, the 
property of C. I. Ingersoll. 

Sire, Capt Bragg a thoroughbred bull belonging to 
Mr. Duchet. [Who is Mr. Duchet? and of what 
stock is Capt Bragg? This bare statement may be 
satisfactory to Mr. Goe, but in laying the founda- 
tion of a herd in our State, we want a statement 
that will show the descent from the imported 
Stock.—Ep.] 

No. 81.-TULIP. Cow, white with a few roan 
marks. Calved Noy. 1, 1857. Bred by J. 8. Goe of 

Brownsville, Pa., and sold by him to D. M. Fox, 
Lyons Mich. 

1. Dam, Lady Margaret, by Valentine 1st 2326, 

2. Delight, by imported Prince of Wales 4830e. 

3. —— a cow imported by Dennis Kelly, Esq. Phil- 
adel phia. 

Sire. Liberator, 63934 an imported bull from the cel- 
ebrated herd of J. Tanqueray, Esq., owned by 
Charles Kelly of Delaware Co., Pa., of remarkably 
favorite English blood. 


DEVONS. 


No. 32.--YOUNG DUKE OF DEVON. Calv- 
ed March 20, 1856. Bred by John Allen, Coldwater, 
Mich.; owned by John Richard. Raisin, Mich. 
Dam, Duehess, by Duke 2d, out of imported Dnchess. 
2. dam, Jesse Williams, by Red Rover. 

8. dam, -—— by Prince Albert, imported from the 
herd of Mr. James Davy of North Moulton, Devon- 
shire, England. 

Sire, Duke of Devon, .an imported bull, brought 


into this State by F. V. Smith, Esq., of Coldwater, 
Mich. ‘ 
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Ia The celebrated Mr. Bakewell, once said 
that the road for a farmer to get rich was to breed 
the best kind of cattle, sheep and horses, and he 
road to grow poor was to breed the worst of their 
kind, as the best consume no more the worst.— 
Goo farming was getting a dinuer for your appe- 


tite whilst poor farming merely gains an appetite 
for the dinner, 
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Horticultural Perambulations among 
the Gothamites. 


After the final adjournment of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, (of whose doings 
some account is given in previous numbers 
of the Farmer,) the writer devoted a few 
hours to looking about among the horticultu- 
ral celobrities of the metropolis, and its vicini- 
ity. aking passage on a steamer, at the 
foot of Fulton street, he fell in with other 
meinbers of tie late convention; and we soon 
found ourselves en route for Fiushing—the 
land of gardens and nurseries, which we 
reaciied, after a pleasaut trip by steamer and 
railroad, a d found Mr. Parsons, of the firm 
of Parsons & Co., in waiting, wit a carriage, 
to convey us to his establishment, where we 
arrived after a pleasant drive through the 
villave, which is built partially, if not princi- 
pally. upon the original estate of this family. 
(‘he Co. in this case seems to be a family 
one). The price of farms here is rather 
star'ling tv a person used to the broad acres, 
and low prices of the “Great West.” The 
p: oprictors informed us that they had recent- 
ly purchased sixty acres of ordinary land, ad 
joining their establishment, with no improve- 
ment of any value, for which they paid at 
the rate of $3,000 pur acre; and that in small 
lots for gentlemen’s residences, it would have 
commanded a much higher figure. 

The practice of these gentlemen is, to lay 
out their lands in commodiovus lots, with broad 
stre ts, which they invariabiy plant with 
shade trees, while the grounds are kept in the 
highest state of cultivation, This of course 
attracts the better class of buyers; while at 
the same time, the proprietors exercise a 
careful discrimination in favor of such as 
they esteem the most desirable settlers. In 
pa sing through the streets, the happy work- 
ing of this policy is strikingly disp ayed in 
the unusual amount of taste manifested in 
fitting up the yards and residences. 

On our arrival we fell in with several 
others who had preceded’us—making, in all, 
a very respectable gathering. Among them 
we recollect Mr. Bateham, of Ohio, and 
Messrs. Westbrook, and Sieele, of North 
Carolina. After looking about the grouuds a 
short time, the party proceeded to the resi- 
dence to refresh the “inner man.” This is 
the residence of which a fine engraving was 
given in the “ Horticulturist” for January, 
1857, and is a very elegant and commodious 
establishment. It stands upon grounds re- 
dently reclaimed from the forest; and the 
lawn is dotted with trees, many of which are 
the natural growth of the forest. Among 


these, the writer observed a fine specimeu of 


the Liriodendron Tulipifera, (our native 
Whitewood), which looked as natural as if 
grown in the wilds of Michigan. 

This establishment seems to be mainly de- 
voted to the propagation of the ornamentals. 
We saw large plats devoted to deciduous and 
evergreen trees, many of which were already 
from eight to ten feet in height, having been 
several times transplanted, in order to in- 
crease the amount of fibrous roots, and to 
induce the formation of close, compact heads. 
Such trees are much in demand, at remunera- 
tive prices, for planting about city and subur- 
brn residences, to gratify the impatience that 
mei of means often indulge, to give to their 
newly built residences an air of age and ma- 
turity. They are usually removed by the 
purchaser at his own risk, and often at a 
heavy expense. 

The plants in course of propagation embrace 
many novelties; and evince a determination 
to keep up with the times. We saw a large 


plat of the Linneus Rhubarb, planted along | 


side of the Victoria. It is astronger grower 
than even that giant variety, and claims, also, 
to be its superior in quality. It is rapid y 
working its way into general favor. Although 
this establishment seems to make the crna- 
mental department a speciality, they by no 
means confine themselves to it, as we exam- 
ined several plats of Pear, Plum, and Cherry 
trees, in fine order, and embracing quite an 
extensive collection of varieties; many of 
them fruiting in the nursery rows. My at- 
tention was especially attracted by a hedge 
of Siberian Arbor Vitee, seven or eight years 
planted, which formed a perfect screen, eight 
or ten feet inheight. This is an i provement 
upon our American variety, from its more 
compact habit, requiring no shearing to keep 
it in shape, and supposed to be equally hardy. 
In the foreign grapery we saw a fine collec- 
t.on of varieties, loaded with delicious clus- 
ters. Among them we noticed the curious 
Syrian grape, with clusters eighteen inches in 
length, supyosed to be the varicty that the 
‘Israelitish spies carried back to their breth- 
ren, on their return from Jerico, Another 
curiosity, was a very small, purple, or black 
grape, entirely destitute of seeds, the name 
of which is forgotten. 
Before leaving the establishment, we were 
shown into the residence of the original 
patriarch of the family; said to bave been 





built soon after the settlement of the country; 
now occupied by a descendant of the or gi- 
nal owner. Its appearance, and the grand 
old shade trees surrounding it, give ample as- 
surauee of its antiquity; and it seems to have 
been the pride of the family, as far as possi- 
ble, to preserve the style, finish, and even the 
furniture, of former times, only such slight 
changes having been made as had become 
indispensable to the comfort of the inmates. 
Indeed, this whole extensive domain is one 
of those rare cases, in this country, in which 
family attachments have sufficed to secure the 
uninterrupted transmission of the original 
homestead, in the same family line. 

After spending three or four hours very 
pleasantly and profitably, we took seats in the 
cars, and in another short hour, and at the 
expense of a “Quarter,” found ourselves 
again amid the hurry and bustle of Broadway. 

We had intended to visit, also, the estab- 
lishment of Wm. R. Prince, while at Flush- 
ing, but time wonld not suffice, without be- 
ing detained another day, and we were reluc- 
tantly compelled to forego the contemplated 
visit. We however had a view of a portion 
of his grounds from the Railroad Depot, to 
which they are adjacent. Mr. Prince has 
been mainly influential in the introduction of 
the Dioscorea Batatas, and claims to deserve 
the gratitude of his country for his efforts. 
Whether this be the case or not, seems yet to 
be doubtful, as its adaptability to our wants 
is yet by no means established. It is however 
“guessed” that he has made no very great 
pecuniary sacrifice in the matter, if we may 
judge by the prices at which tubers have 
been sold. 

Wending my way up Broadway, I finally 
reached the Crystal Palace, where the fair of 
the American Institute was to open in a few 
days. As preparations were constantly going 
forward, the building was not open to visitors, 
I was however so fortunate as to make the 
acquaintance of an exhibitor on my way up, 
who introduced me, and I was permitted to 
spend several hours, very profitably, in look- 
ing about among the curiosities of the place. 
Many things were already in place, and large 
quantities of machinery, goods, &c., in pro- 
cess of being put up. Although not strictly 


one article that especially attracted my at- 
tention. That was a small working steam en 
gine entirely of glass of various colors, ex- 


mica. 

The collection of agricultural and horti- 
cultural implements was already very large. 
The fruits exhibited by the American Pomo- 
logical Society were already brought here 
and arranged, and there was also a fine dis- 
play of market vegetables even then upon the 
tables. After spending a half day in merely 
glancing at a few of the novelties on exhibi- 
tion, I departed, with no idea that that “ fairy 
dome,” with so many wonders of art, genius, 
and nature, must, in two or three short weeks, 
fall a prey to the devouring element. 

' After making arrangements to return home, 
finding a few hours to spare, I took a “bus” 
for Union Square; where the city authorities 
|are providing a “breathing place,” that the 
'millions who congregate there may find air 
and exercise, aside from their crowded thor- 
oughfares. But of this hereafter. 


T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, Jan. 3d, 1859, 





Culinary _ Vegetables. 


BY PROF. J. C. HOLMES, LANSING, 





Having for many years been a cultivator 
of culinary vegetables, as well as other horti- 
| cultural products, I made up my mind, long 
ago, to cultivate none but the best, provided 
[could procure the seeds, and once having 
| them, keeping them pure if possible, and that 





| others might have as good vegetables as my- 
'self, distribute the seeds as opportunity of- 


| fered. 

I noticed in the Farmer for December, a 
criticism upon the report of the Fruit Com- 
'tiltees at the Fair of the State Agricultural 
| Society, and I can sympathize with the writer 
|of that article, but, at the same time I know 
‘somewhat of the difficulty of procuring men 
| of the right stamp to serve upon committees 
at the State Fair. I also know that it isa very 
‘difficult thing for the best of judges, even, 
| to correct the gross errors in the nomencla- 
‘ture of the fruit on exhibition at either the 
| State or County Fairs. To do this effectual- 
ly, we want a Horticultural Society, and some 
|place to hold its exhibitions ; then Nursery- 
/men and amateur Horticulturists can take 
hold with a will, and carry it forward under- 
| standingly, and energetically. 
| When reading the criticism upon fruits, it 
| occurred to mo that while at the last State 
Fair, I saw on exhibition two large, smooth 


| 


They were beautiful looking squashes, but it 
was my opivion that they were not Boston 
Marrow, but ahybrid of the Marrow, and 
something else. Those two squashes were 
awarded the first prize as the best Boston 
Marrow, but there were specimens there that 
were pure, and should have been awarded th 





| premium. 


horticultural, I cannot forbear speaking of 


cept the cylinder, and boiler, which were of 


skin squashes, marked “Boston Marrow.’—| 





THE MICHIGAN FARME 
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The Boston, or Autumnal Marrow Squash, 
as it is sometimes called, was first introduced 
to notice by J. M. Ives, of Salem, Mass..— 
Soon after its introduction, I procured some 
seeds from Salem, ard have cultivated it ever 
since, and think it the best squash for culi- 
nary purposes of any variety with which I 
|} am acquainted, except one, and that one is the 
| Hubbard squash, which was introduced to no- 
tice by Mr. Gregory; of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the report of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society for 1857, I find a very favor- 
able notice of it. It says “the Hubbard 
squash, exhibited by James J. H. Gregory, 
of Marblehead, as a new variety, did not at- 
tract much attention, although the good qual- 
ities claimed for it led to an early trial of its 
merits, The size and form is about that of 
the original Marrow Squash; its color is a 
dark dull green; its shellis very hard; the flesh 
is of a deep orange color, fine grained, and of 
a very sweet and fine flavor; it keeps well for 
along time. We have tested it on our table 
since the exhibition, and can cordially recom- 
mend it as a most excellent variety, and 
worthy of extensive cultivation.” 

Accompanying the report is a letter from 
Mr. Gregory, giving a history of the squash. 

Last spring I procured some seeds of this 
variety from Massachusetts, raised some of 
the squashes, and now have had an opportu- 
nity of testing it upon my own table. I think 
it is the driest, sweetest, finest flavored squash 
Iever tasted, and would recommend it to 
the notice of Michigan gardeners. 

There is a very light colored, scollop, bush 
squash, that is very early, sweet, dry, and 
very prolific; this, with the Boston Marrow 
and Hubbard, will supply the table in suc- 
cession for several months. The winter crook 
neck is an old standard and can be added to 
the above list if thought desirable, but in 
some localities it is getting out of fashion. , 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





Hyacinths. 

The best English gardeners, for the purpose of 
having the Hyacinth develop to its full perfection 
its floral beauties at or about the present season, 
use very rich compost, and a practice which 
it would be well to have more generally known.— 
For instance, the soil used to pot them in is made 
by taking one-half the best yellow loam that can 
be procured, and the richest old cow-dung in a 
perfectly dry state, pulverized, and mixing the 
two together until they are thoroughly incorpora- 
ted with each other. This makes a rich compost. 
The next process is to supply the pots in which 
they are planted with water, and not to let even 
the outside of the pot in which the Hyacinth is 
kept ever get dry, night or day, This is done by 
double potting—that is, by setting the pot in 
which the bulb grows, ina pot enough larger to 
permit a small quantity of earth to be put between 
the outside of the one pot and the inside of the 
other, being sure to have the inside rest on earth 
and not on the bottom of the large pot. By 
watering this regularly, it allows the plant to get 
a supply of moisture with good regularity and the 
outside of the pot never gets dry, the fine and 
delicate spongioles of the ends of the roots re- 
csive no check in the pursnit of food and drink. 


; Phioxes, 

Those who have fine Phloxes should see that 
the crowns of the stools are not now exposed to 
the changes of the weather, Good, rich old ma 
nure should be thrown over the plants, to the 
| depth of three or four inches; and this manure 
should be dug early in the spring, soon after the 
plants begin to show signs of growing. The 
Phlox is a strong grower,and is one of the chief 
ornaments of the flower-garden the whole season; 
they are now grown of various colors, white, pink, 
crimeon, lilac, purple, rose, pale yellow, and 
striped, and spotted, and new varieties are con- 
stantly coming up. The English growers give 
the following properties as those which a good 
Phlox must possess to approach perfection: 

1. Every bloom must be large round, flat, with- 

out notch at the end of the petal, and sufficiently 
| numerous to form a good wuss. 
| 2. The truss should be large, widest at the base. 
| and rising in the centre. 
| 8. Petals should be of sufficient thickness to 
| keep them from the last, neither turning upwards 
| nor downwards at the edges. 
| 4 The plant should be dwarf and branching, 
producing not less than three good trusses for 
exhibition, 





| 
| 
i 
| 


Treatment of Orange Trees, 
An orange tree planted in a box two feet square, 
;and watered regularly, did not thrive. On exami- 
| nation, after two years standing, it was found that 
| there was no drainage; the box was close, and 
| the earth surrounding the ball of roots had be- 
come compact, so that the root fibers had not 
| penetrated it. The first treatment was to lift the 
| tree carefully out of the box, and carefully to dis- 
| entangle all the fixe roots from the old soil, not 
| disturbing the ball of earth which clung to it.— 
| The gardener then bored a few holes in the bot- 
|tom of the box, and deposited in it a layer, six- 
| inches in depth, of brick-bats, broken in small 
| pieces, mixed with oyster shells, and took the soil 
_of an old cucumber bed, or a rich compost of old, 
well-exposed marsh muck and rotten manure, 
with a portion of fine sand, and placed this around 
the roots carefully, without breaking any of them. 
| The stem and branches were painted over with a 


| thin mixture of clay and sulphur reduced to the 
| consistency of cream. The tree soon after began 
to grow vigorously and to push forth new shoots. 


Twelve Good Holiyhocks, 

The Hollyhock is not sufficiently known. It, 
like most other showy plants, has been taken in 
hand by the skilful gardeners of the old world, 
and crossed and hybridized until now its 
are as various as those of the rainbow, and it 


R. 
ters, and singly as a striking, gay ornament to 
contrast with a dark foliage, to attract attention. 
The follawing are twelve of the favorite English 
roots : 

Aurantia Superba, orange and scarlet, very dis- 
tinct, fine, large and fall.a bold flower. 

Charles Baron, pinkish salmon, fine. 

Comet, bright ruby red, very fine. 

Cream of te Valley, cream color, fine form and 
large. 

Duchess of Sutherland, bright rose, silvery tinge, 
beautiful. 

Emperor, deep rose, large, bold flower, fine form 
and spike. 

Lizzie, clear peach, very large, smooth and fine- 
ly formed, magnificent flower, extra fine. 

Jenny Lind, French white, fringed with pink, 
chocolate base, very large and full flower, centre 
well up, and a fine spike. 

Meteor, brilliant crimson, fine spike and large 
flower. 

Mrs. Dawson, satin white, with a lilac tinge, 
mottled. 

Omar Pacha, pale straw, chocolate base, bean- 
tifully laced with purple, produces a splendid 
spike. 

Yellow Model, primrose yellow, 
ground, splendid form, fine texture. 


—————— 


chocolate 


The Sikkim Rhododenérons. 

These plants of which drawings and glowing ac- 
counta were sent to England by Hooker the cele- 
brated botanist some years ago; have just begun 
to flower in England, and it is generally allowed 
that they surpass in beauty and magnificence all 
that was claimed for them. Most of them are 
hardy in the English climate, and many are sweet 
scented. The gardeners also are beginning to hy 
bridize and cross them so that we may expect that 
new sorts, still more beautiful than those now 
known will appear in a short time. We hope to 
hear of the introduction of some of these new va- 
rieties in this vicinity, when we do we shall “make 
a note on’t.” 





A New Peach. 

The London Horticul ural Society pronounces 
the new double crimson peach, Amygdalus Persica 
perfectly hardy. This peach is one of the new 
plants sent by from China by Mr. Fortune, and 
has been on trial for some years in England, 


Wash for Insects, 

M. Letellier of St. Leu. France, has found that 
an excellent wash for destroying insects may be 
made in the following manner. Boil in 1] pints 
of water 62 grains of American potash, the same 
veight each of flowers of sulphur and soap.— 
Where greater strength is required, the potash 
and sulphur may be doubled the soap and water 
remaining the same. This solution is stated to 
do no harm to plants, while immersion for a 
second, kills ants, the largest caterpillars an 
cockchafer grubs. E 


New Hardy Fumaria, 

A new hardy Fumaria, named Corydalis Specio- 
sa, has been brought from the river Amoor by a 
Russian botanist, and has been introduced to the 
gardens of St. Peterburgh. It is said to be as 
handsome as Corydalis Nobilis, the stem 14 feet 
high, red in color. The flowers arefa golden yel- 
low in bunches at the end of the stem and 
branches. 


A California Strawberry 

Named Fragaria lucida was lately introduced 
to the notice of European gardeners by M. Van 
Houtte of Ghent. M. Sphekelson, an experienced 
cultivator at Hamburgh, reports favorably. He is 
of opinion that great things may We expected of it, 
ané that it will give rise to a new race of double 
bearing varieties, Every runner and each branch 
of the runners form astrong flower bud. Itripens 
late, in the latitude of Hamburgh towards the end 
of July, when other strawberries are over, It is 
better flavored than any late English sort. The 
fruit however is deficient in size, flesh and juice. 
The habit of the Fragaria lucida is very dwarf, the 
leaves have short velvety stalks of ared color; 
they are deep green and shining on the upper side, 
but wooly beneath. There is generally but one 
flower to a truss, and that is remarkably large — 
The fruitis sweet. without acid and a little vinous. 
The seeds are sunkin the flesh, Madame Elise 
Vilmorin, who has made this strawberry her 
speciality, is said to expect great things from it. 

A fact about the Paulonia. 

It has been found that flower brauches of the 
Paulonia which may be cut in midwinter aud hung 
up in any greenhouse, will flower in perfection, 
and in fact may be made to have the appearance 
of a dwarf flowering plant. The delicious scent- 
ed, lilac colored, trumpct shaped blossoms, may 
thus be brought within reach, The discovery was 
made by M. Rousset, a gardener at Alfort. The 
Gardener's Chronicle thus explains this phenome- 
na: ‘The flower buds of the Paulonia are com- 
pletely organized in the autumn. During winter 
they sit upon the branches closely wrapped up in 
yheir thick fur coats, When spring arrives they 
cast off their garments with their torpor, and burst 
into blossom. Even if remaining on the tree they 
have nothing to feed upon except the little sap 
stored in their immediate neighborhood. This 
sap is as present and active in the dissevered 
branches as in those that remain on the tree” 





Notes from the Continent—Berlln. 


I ought, before this, to have said a few 
words about the Botanic Garden her.. It is 
situated on a low, marshy piece of ground 
at the village of New Schoeneberg, about a 
mile and ahalf from Berlin. It was made a 
royal kitchen garden about a century ago, 
but afterwards changed its character and 
about fifty years since it rose considerably 
under the able directorship of the celebrated 
Wildenow. It contains a considerable num- 
ber of houses, most of them old, and built 
upon a bad principle. They are very much 
crowded; but would give ample accommoda- 
tion to the plants, were itnot for the impro- 
per system of growing so many examples— 
| must not say specimens—of each species. 
There is a vast coilection of plants, most of 
them ina poor state of health, particularly 








forms one of the finest plants for setting in clus 


the Orchids and Palms. There is no place 








ll 








new one, which is to be a curvi linear lean-to 
house. The tribe of plants best cultivated 
here, is the Ferns, which I shall reserve for 
my next letter. 

There is also a very large collection of 
Begonias, Dr. Klotzsch, one of the Professors 
of Botany at the University, having lately 
paid particular attention to this order. He 
has completely coniused the nomenclature of 
the genus, by cutting it up into more than 
fifty distinct genera. His distinctive charac- 
ters are only to be discovered by careful dis- 
section under a powerful microscope, so that 
they are not likely to come into use, particu- 
larly in England. What would the English 
gardeners think of such unpronounceable 
names as Knesebeckia, Mitscherlichia, Seneid- 
weileria, and the like, for their old favorites 
the Begonias? B. picta, under his new sys- 
tem, would become Cladomisehus argyroch- 
romatus,—far too long a name for general 
use, particularly now. when the days are 80 
short: but it may well to be prepared against 
the invasion this regiment of names may make 
upon our catalogues. 

Range after range of houses are filled with 
greenhouse plants, with searcely any arrange- 
ment, and still ess cultivation. Indeed, it 
would be impossible to grow them, as they 
are so closely packed, that in many cases, 
one pot stands on the rim of another. One 
o!d, upright house, eighty feet by thirty feet, 
and thirty-six feet high, is filled with the 
hoary-looking Kucalyptuses, the graceful Ca- 
suarin. s, and other large-growing plants. I 
wonder that the Casuarinas, with their ele- 
gantly-druoping Equisetum-like foliage, are 
not greater favoritesin our English conservae 
tories. Large specimens of them would have 
a fine effect in the Crystal Palace. 

In crossing from this house to the next, I 
passed a pond well stocked with North Ameri- 
can and cther aquatics. Quite a little gem in 
iis way was the JVymphaa pygmea: its 
flowers are not much more than an inch in 
diameter, were produced very freely. They 
are white, with a slight blush in the centre; 
and there is no disproportion between them 
and the size of the foliage. Indeed, it is 
quite a fairy plant. In the low-roofed aqua- 
rium, the Victoria was thriving wel: and I 
was lucky enough to see a fine plant of 
Nymphea gigantea in bloom. Its sweetly- 
scented, bright-blue flowers, are freely pro- 
duced. Three were open when I saw it, and 

uy more buds were in an advanced state. 
Iwas told it had been flowering for threc 
months. The leaves were two feet across, 
but I think might be grown much larger, 
Some Nelumbiums were decorated with their 
rose-colored flowers, as large as a Peony, but 
mucn more delicate. Others bore their curi- 
ously-shaped fruit. 

There is an arboretum in which such trees 


‘as are hardy here, are planted. The garden, 


also, contains a good collection of herba- 
ceous plants: and the display of hardy bulbs 
was particularly fine in the spring —Karu, 





Jz At the State Fair of the Connecticut Soci- 
ety, B. K, Bliss of Springfield exhibited one hun- 
dred and five varieties of the potato raised from 
tubers sent from the gardens of the Vilmorins of 
Paris, France; and Mr. E. C. Studley presented 
seventeen varieties more, raised frem seed sent 
the previous year. 


IF The skeletons of leaves may be obtained 
by soaking the leaves in diluted sulphuric acid, 
which eats away the body of the leaf, leaving only 
the fidres in the form of a delicate net work. 








Poultry—Preparation for Spring. 


It would be well now to make some pre- 
paration for the accommodation of poultry. 
many kinds will soon begin to lay, and early 
fresh eggs will certainly bring the highest 
price. A close observer says, “beginners in 
keeping poultry are prone to suppose that 
the nest of a setting-hen should be made as 
hot and dry as possible. This is wrong, A 
hen, if left to herself, seeks a cool, sheltered 
place, but on the ground, where it is rather 
damp or moist than dry. But damp in houses 
where poultry are housed ought to be guarded 
against.” Where poultry are kept in the 
house, as at the present season, the floor 
should be of gravel, or some substitute, such 
as the rubbish from an old building, broken 
bricks, and old mortar. This floor should be 
spread with fresh straw ever morning. That 
can easily be raked off, and with it all the 
manure made by the fowls. This tends to 
keeps them healthy by keeping them clean. 
A flat box that wilt hold a good quantity of 
ashes, into which has been thrown a handful 
of flowers of sulphur, should be provided 
for fowls, whether they are kept in the house 
or not. This will enable them to keep them- 
selves free from lice. Cleanliness is the great 
necessity with fowls. They may be fed ever 
so well, but if not afforded facilities for keep- 
ing themselves elean, they will not thrive. 

Regular and moderate feeding, is consider- 
ed better than leaving them all the food they 
can eat, constantly within reach. “Give 
them only what they will ran after, at regu- 
lar times” is @ maxim of the best poultry 
breeders, and to this we add, recollect that 
six fowls, well kept, will afford more satisfac 
tion and better returns than two dozen 
shifting for themselves, without room and 
without care. 8. 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF AUSTRIA. 


FEANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE JOURNAL OF PRAC- 
TICAL AGRICULTURE, 


Those who have carefully studied the agri- 
eultural history of Austria cannot fail to be 
struck with the wide difference existing be- 
tween the present state of things and that 
which preceded the revolution of 1848. Be- 
fore that period the breeding of Merinoes, 
the manufacture of beet-reot sugar, and the 
distilleries, were of all the branches of rural 
industry, those which alone were privileged 
to attract the attention of the large proprie- 
tors. 

It was in the year 1761, under the glorious 
reign of the Empress Maria Theresa, that 
the first Merinos were imported into Austria, 
upon the Imperial domains of Mannersdorf 
and Hollisch. Thanks to ine land owners of 
Silesia, Moravie, Bohemia, and Hungary, and 
above all to the indefatigable zeal and ener- 
getic activity of the Barons de Bartenstein 
and Eh: enfels, of Count Wrbna, Prince Lieh- 
nowsky, the Counts Colloredo Mansfeldt, 
' Hunyade, and Karoly, and of Messrs. Chris- 
tian Andre and Bernard Petri, the rearing of 
Merinos was conducted upon the largest scale, 
and has since become both the chief product 
of Austrian agriculture and the brightest 
jewel in its crown. 

The high price of wool, and the depressed 
condition of other products of the soil, have 
exercised a decided influence on the progress 
of wool-husbandry and the rearing of Meri- 
nos in Austria; but with the progress of civili- 
sation, coupled with a consumption continual- 
ly increasing, and assisted besides by the ex- 
tension of the means of communication, that 
branch of rural production cannot fail to in- 
crease still more in importance, and the en- 
lightened cultivators ought to think seriously 
of replacing with fine-wooled animals the 
common races which are still met with in 
their flocks. This improvement isso much 
the more of pressing importance that the 
subdivision of the land in the rest of Europe 
tends to banish the breeding of sheep into 
those countries in which large domains still 
exist, as Hungary, Silesia, Moravia, &c. 

The number of sheep in Austria at the pre- 
sent time amounts in round numbers to thir- 
ty millions, which yield annually 36,600,000 
kilos. of wool (84,000,000 Ibs.) representing 
a value approximating to 157,000,000 florins 
or $53,500,000, which forms the subject of a 
commercial operation, the importance of 
which may still be increased to a very consid- 
erable extent. 

Germany, as is well known, is the cradle of 
the manufacture of sugar from beet-root. It 
was a Prussian chemist, M. Margraaf,, who 
first discovered, in 1747, the presence of crys- 
tallizable sugar in beet-root. He was follow- 
ed by Achard, who established at Cunnern in 
Silesia the first beet-sugar manufactory ; but 
it was not till the beginning of 1809 that the 
continental blockade (the Berlin and Milan 
decrees of Napoleon) gave an active stimulus 
to the new industry, which has required not 
less than thirty years to acclimatise itself in 
Austria. 

The establish ment of the first sugar manu- 
factories in Austria, date from the year 1830, 
which saw erected those of Prince Oettingen- 
Wollerstein, at Klein-Kuchel, near Prague; 
of Baron de Stratendorf, at Bedeskau in Bo- 
hemia ; of Prince Latour and Taxis at Do- 
brobit; of Count Czernin at Sudkal, near Mal- 
leshau in Bohemia; of Count Colloredo 
Mansfeldt at Stacy in Lower Austria, &c. In 
the ten years from 1830 to 1840, 113 factories 
were put in operation ; but of this number 
the greater part of those of the least impor- 
tance, namely those which were worked by a 
naked fire, and employd less than 1,500,000 
kilos. of beet-root (1,674 tons,) have been 
successively abandoned, and to such an extent 
that at the present time they! do not reckon 
more than 108, which consume about 308,- 
000,000 kilos. of beet-root (343,750 tons,) and 
produce 14,000,000 kilos. (or 15,625 tons) of 
sugar, 9,240,000 kilos. of molasses (14,7764 
tons,) and 30,800,000 kilos. of residue (34,- 
375 tons.) The total amount of the duties 
received by the Treasury is about 1,310,000f. 


(or $262,000,) being about 75 cts. per 100 
pounds of sugar. 

The discovery of the ingenious process, by 
which we can revive the animal black (char- 
coal) and make it serve again in the manufac- 
ture, has enabled the manufacturers to em- 
ploy a larger quantity, and thus to raise to 7 

r cent. the return in sugar from the raw 

eet-root. This improvement has conse- 
quently increased the product of Austrian 
sugar to 15,500,000 kilos. (or 21,764 tons,) 
which represents about one-third of the con- 
sumption of the empire. 

The average return of the beet-root is 25,000 


RAISING EARLY POTATOES. 


FROM THE ENGLISH COTTAGE GARDENER. 





Early Potatoes.—In @ prize essay written 
upon the cultivation of early potatoes, by 
the Revd Mr. E. F. Manby, of Lancashire, 
we find the following sensible remark relative 
to the case that is taken with the seed: 


The great drawback to the cuftivation of 
the early potato, is the injury inflicted by the 
severity of the spring frosts. But these are 
‘less severe by the sea-coast than inland.— 
Even at a distance of four miles it has been 
observed, that the frost has been very sharp, 
whilst by the sea-coast there has been little 
or none. Consequently, the plants have 
been much injured inland, whilst they have 
escaped with little or no injury along the sea- 
shore. So, again, there is the local advan- 
tage of a suitable soil; for here it may be 
remarked, that potatoes growing upon hard 
land, or a sandy loam, for instance, will escape 
the frost, whilst the next field, moss or clay, 
will be cut down. 

It would then appear that there is great 

uncertainty with regard to the value of the 
produce ; and so there is: but the uncertainty 
is, whether you realize £50 or £70 per acre. 
Those potatoes are only planted which are 
known to recover quickly from the effect of 
the frost. Indeed, we can scarcely remember 
a year in which the potatoes have not been 
cut down once or twice, when one or two 
inches out of the ground. After such a ca- 
tastrophe there is a general lamentation, 
“Fair frozzen clean to t’ ground; waint be 
worrth a farding.” But the knowing ones 
take it very quietly ; for they know that the 
frost will have been more severe inland, and 
that others must have suffered more ; so that 
in the end they will be rather gainers than 
losers. 
It is, however, strange how little known 
the kinds of potato are, which are here so 
profitably cultivated. In other districts, we 
have found the Ash-leaved Kidney in high 
favor. They have been tried here, and are 
found by no means equal to the Lemon Kid- 
ney, Which is equal in production to the Ash- 
leaf, earlier in forwardness, and far superior 
in flavor and quality. There is always great 
difficulty in obtaining good seed. Genuine 
seed commands a high price, and not without 
reason; for the growérs take the greatest 
pains in cultivating the seed for their next 
year’s crop. For example, they set not the 
small refuse which is generally done, but se- 
lect equal, well-shaped tubers as smooth as 
pebbles; and as soon as any one shows a 
lower, it is immediately eradicated. A flow- 
er to an early potato is considered a sign of 
deterioration, the first symptom of growing 
out; it being contended that all the strength 
of the plant should be thrown into perfecting 
the tuber, and not be spent in the opposite 
extreme. However this may be, it is certain 
that a plant when it has shown a disposition 
to flower, is not so early in perfecting its tu- 
bers, and that the seed set from such a plant 
will shortly produce tubers irregular in shape, 
and deformed by little knobs and excresences. 
The more forward, the earlier, the sooner it 
is ready to be taken up for use, the higher 
price it will command ; and the more perfect 
and equal in shape, the more valuable, be- 
cause theue is less waste in preparing it for 
the table. And here I must beg to correct a 
mis-statement. It has been frequently re- 
marked, that potatoes are not good to eat 
till winter ones come in; and generally speak- 
ing, there is a good deal of truth in the re- 
mark. In many countries we could name, 
what is there called a new potato, is ona of 
the worst and most unwholesome of vegeta- 
bles, ** How can you like new potatoes?” 
we have been asked, with a look of surprise 
expressive of commiseration; “ they are such 
heavy, waxy, indigestible things ;” and so they 
are. 


| 





Bitting Ladies’ Horses. 


BY HARRY HIEOVER. 


It must be evident to almost every one 
that there is a vast deal more difficulty and 
nicety required in bitting a horse so that he 
may carry a woman pleasantly than is re- 
quired as regards horses for meu’s use. In 
the first place, those trained for the use of 
tke former are brought (or ought to be) to 
much more delicate mouths than those only 
intended for men’s service.. We are not 
anxious about the pleasantness or safety of 
the latter. If wesee a man riding a boring, 
heavy-headed brute, we merely remark, 
“ How that fellow lets his horse bore at him!” 
If we see a fellow run away with, the only 
commiseration he gets at our hand is expres- 
sed by the slang phrase of the boys in the 
streets, “There he goes!” We expect if a man 
has bought a brute he will find means to make 
him otherwise; if he can not, we only say, 
‘What has such a tailor to do on a horse ?” 
The great difficulty in bitting a horse for a 
lady is much enhanced by their being prone 
to use the curb-rein; this would not be as 
objectionable as it is if ladies would figura- 
tively throw the rein on the horse's neck 
when walking ; this would afford him ease 
for the time being, and allow his mouth— 
that has probably become to a certain degree 
pence by the pressure of the curb-bit— 
to recover its tone. The reason ladies use 





kilos. per hectare (or 123 tons per acre. ) 35,500 
acres ure devoted to this cultivation, and fur- 
nish the 308 millions of kilos. of roots annu- 
ally delivered to the sugar factories. ‘The 
price of the beet-roots probably approxi- 
mates to $4,75 per ton, delivered at the fac- 
tory. In certain cases they have even paid 
from $6,25 to $7,50 per ton. The average 
amount of the harvest will therefore be $1,- 
441,000, without including the leaves, the 


roduce of which acre is abo 
1300 Ibs. of hay. en 


curb-rein in all places I apprehend to proceed 
from this—it saves them trouble, and, fur- 
ther, obliges the horse to carry himself, when 
in a slow pace, in such form as is pleasing to 
most of our fair friends. But let me assure 
such that a really beautiful, a Dg 
horse shows himself quite as well when _per- 
mitted to carry his neck and head in anatural 
position as when constrained by acurb. I 
do not attempt to say that such is the case 
with a common, ill-made hack; but we will 
not contemplate the anomaly of a lady being 
put on such an animal. 





me credit for its being my heartfalt desire to 
see them mounted as they wish; and, next, 
to (at least) attempt to give them certain 
hints as I (with deference) conceive likely to 
facilitate their progress towards becoming 
horsewomen; but in doing this I am con- 
strained, malgre moi, to point out peculiari- 
ties—I do not say faults—that some ladies 
indulge in, which militate against their be- 
coming so. 

It may be observed by any one who has 
paid as much attention to ladies’ riding as I 
have, that very young riders never allow 
their horses a moment’s peace. If they call 
at a door to leave a card, or meet the car- 
riage of an acquaintanoe and stop to speak 
to its inmates, they are touching their horse 
with the whip; this causes him to move on, 
or turn from the carriage; they are then un- 
der the necessity of wheeling him round in 
order to get him within speaking distance of 
their friends. "Whether they do this to show 
his impatience and spirit, or that they have 
him under control, I know not; but I should 
think the wiser way would be when he is 
standing obediently still to permit him to con- 
tinue so till required to move on. In some 
elucidation of what I mean and say, next door 
to where I am staying are anumber of young 
ladies who ride the horses of a riding-master 
for acouple of hours. We might naturally 
expect that after their ride, on their return, 
they would throw the reins on their horses’ 
neck, and let him stand quiet till it was their 
turn to be assisted to dismount; but no the 
curb-rein is still held, and a little flick of the 
whip causes the horse to move on, or in some 
other direction; he is then wheeled round, 
and making a small circuit, returns to the 
spot where he first stood, where he would 
have remained had be been permitted to do 
so. Whether the young lady considers this 
a short adlibitum ride in addition to the one 
she has had, or whether, as in the former 
case, she considering it showing her power 
over her steed, is not for me to say ; but I 
will venture this remark, let it proceed from 
which it may, it is an act “more honored in 
the breach than in the performance.” There 
is another practice that some ladies patronize; 
this is the working (I must call it) of their 
arms when in a walk, like a training riding 
lad. The latter can scarcely help doing this ; 
as I have before observed, their horses stride 
so far in this pace that the boy’s body yields 
to the motion of the animal, aud the arms 
follow that of the rider’s body. But be it 
remembered, these boys ride somewhat hard 
mouthed horses, and those mostly in snaffles, 
so that the pull on the lad’s hands and arms 
is really forcible; but a lady practicing the 
same thing should remember that she has the 
feelings of a tender mouth to consult, and 
her horse seldom steps long enough to require 
her to give and take with his motions; so the 
action of her arm has only the bad effect of 
continually jerking the curb-bit against the 
horse’s mouth when it is not wanted. Ifthe 
ladies would ride in a walk holding the snaffle- 
bridle only, the motion of the arms to which 
I alluded may be indulged with impunity, if 
such is the lady’s pleasure; it can then do 
little harm; it is, or then would be, but at 
most a harmless assumption of a peculiar 
style of riding. : 

I think I can show ladies the comfort and 
ease they would derive from using the snaffle- 
rein when walking, or the curb, if they wish 
it, held also in the same hand, but of such 
length as notto be felt by the horse. I be- 
lieve ladies will admit that they do not require 
much control over their horses in a walk, or, 
at all events, not more than a good-mouthed 
horse will yield to with the snaffle only. 
Going for a time on this bit, the moment the 
curb is touched the horse becomes on the 
qui vive, he feels something is about being 
demanded of him; he either bridles up and 
steps shorter, or the slightest touch of the 
whip sets him off in a canter.—London Field 








FARM MISCELLANEA. 





Mr. Peyton J ohnston’s Swine. 


——— 


FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER, BALTIMORE, MD, 





During the continuance cf the Fair we 
found opportunity to visit some places in the 
environs of Richmond, and among others, in 
company with the most hospitable and ener- 
getic proprietor, the neat little country seat 
of Peyton Johnston, Esq., about three miles 
from the city. Here, besides the place itself 
and the very complete arrangements for sup- 
plying the dwelling and garden, and all the 
out-buildings, with water, by means of hy- 
drants, fountains, and other contrivances, 
through pipes leading from two water-rams, 
placed near a small rivulet, we found abun- 
dant to interest usin Mr. Johnston’s very 
complete arrangements for feeding, keeping, 
and breeding swine. This is a kind of live 
stock, in the rearing of which, Mr. Johnston 
has engaged with his usual energy, and with 
such enthusiasm as to make it a speciality ; 
and, in consequence, animals from his pens 
are always successful competitors at agricul- 
tural fairs, and having become widely cele. 
brated for purity in their several breeds, are 
in great demand. 

The piggeries we found complete in every 
respect—the larger portion being built around 
the sides of a hollow square. Hach boar and 
breeding sow had their own separate quar- 
ters, consisting of a wooden pen raised some 
eighteen inches from the ground ; the front 
half being open to the weather, and the rear 
forming a covered apartment closed in on all 
sides, except the front, where a low door, 
wide enough for a man to enter, gave access 
to its luxuries. These pens, for fear of an 
accidents or mistakes, are kept under lock and 
key, so that no one but the proprietor or his 
most invaluable swineherd, the jovial “Jim- 





my,” could remove any of the occupants.— 


Ladies will, I trust, from what I write, give | 





The floors of these pens are made with aslope 
of two inches to the foot, and are of slats of 
thick plank; for Mr. Johnston never pens 
his hogs immediately upon the ground. ‘The 
roofs are made of plank on which is laid 
thick sheathing paper, (costing from three to 
four cents a sheet,) which is held in position 
by thin strips of wood, nailed on it at inter- 
vals of about two feet. Gas-tar, made thick 
with common resin, is then poured on, boil- 
ing hot, and acoat of sand and gravel in- 
stantly spread over the whole. This is found 
to make a very cheap, durable, and water- 
proof covering. Every possible care seem- 
ed to be taken to keep the animals in per- 
fect health, and that the whole establishment 
should be as clean and neat as possible. To 
this end, a large, square wooden tank, about 
ten feet long and five feet wide, was sunk in 
the centre of the hog yard. This is filled 
with water, into which is thrown ten pounds 
of roll sulphur, sufficient to last two months, 
and constitutes the bath, which, at proper 
intervals, each hog is permitted to enjoy, in 
turn. The sulphur has the effect of removing 
vermin, and preventing cutaneous diseases. — 
To counteract disagreeable odours, Mr. John- 
ston usually sprinkles a handful of copperas, 
as a disinfectant, on such spots as require it. 
It costs but a trifle, and is eaten by the hogs 
without injury when thrown into their feed- 
ing troughs. 

Near the centre of the hog-yard is a large 
boiling and steaming apparatus, where the 
food for the hogs is mixed and prepared.— 
The proportions are two bushels of mill 
sweepings in 60 gallons of water, so as to 
make a thick paste. Garbage obtained in 
abundance from the hotels in Richmond, is 
added. During the winter, Mr. Johnston also 
feeds his hogs on turnips, cut up, and boied 
with a small quantity of mill sweepings. A 
hydrant in the hog yard is supplied by the 
water rams we have mentioned, and saves all 
trouble in filling the bath and the boiler. 

Mr Johnston has between 70 and 80 hogs, 
and all of the first quality, of their several 
breeds ; in fact he will have none but the 
best, being determined to rear no inferior an- 
imals, so that those from his establishment 
may always be fully up to the standard of 
the high reputation they have already ac- 
quired. The breeds at present preferred by 
Mr. Johnston, and of which we saw specimens 
of both sexes of the highest excellence, and 
of every age, are the Chester, Improved 
Hampshire, Virginia Grazier and White 
Berkshire. To these are about to be added 
another breed but little known to the public, 
but much esteemed by a distinguished far- 
mer and planter, near Herndon, Burke Oo., 
Geo. We were particularly struck with the 
excellent points of the improved Hampshire 
Boar “Frank,” and considered this the finest 
specimen of a Boar in the class of swine, to 
which that breed belongs, that we have ever 
seen; we gave him the preference over all 
in Mr. Johnston's pens, of every breed, age 
and sex. Mr. Johnston finds the Hampshires 
exceedingly docile, gentle, easy to fatten, and 
of rapid growth. An account of Mr. John- 
ston’s imported Hampshires may be found in 
the American Farmer, for August, 1856.— 
“Frank” was sired by the imported Hamp- 
shire “ Duke,” the Jatter, however, but little 
the inferior of the son. The Hampshire sow 
“Princess,” and the two animals with the 
Shakspearian names, “ Anne Page,” and, the 
huge Chester Boar “Sir John Falstaff,” were 
all very superior, and have all taken pre- 
miums, we believe, at several Agricultural 
Fairs. For family use, and where only a 
small number are required for home con- 
sumption, Mr. Johnston recommends the Vir- 
ginia Grazier. 





HOME NOTES, 


Utility of Stump-pullers.—Another great 
hindrance to farming in Hillsdale County is 
the stumps which cover our newly cleared 
fields. 

This is an age of progress. We cannot 
wait for the stumps to rot out before we in- 
troduce the labor-saving machines. One of 
the greatest inventions showing the triumphs 
made by mind over matter, is the invention of 
the machine called the Stump Puller. With 
this machine in a field that has beeu chopped 
three or four years, about one hundred 
stumps can be pulled in one day. The ma- 
chine costs about $ 250. One machine would 
supply the wants of a large neighborhood. 
If three or four farmers would combine, it 
need not be expensive to those wanting to 
use it. Mr. Sinclair, of Fayette, and Geo, 
W. Underwood, of Hillsdale, each own a ma- 
chine that is doing good service. Those 
wanting to see what Stump Pullers can do, 
would do well to examine the fields of Un- 
derwood, and compare those cleared of stumps 
with those where the stumps remain.—D. L. 
Pratt's Hillsdale Address. 

Uses of Stones.—The stones which cover 
many portions of our country, are considered 
by many as not only useless, but an actual 
damage to the land. Lying promiscuously 
about upon the ground they are a vexation, 
and a nuisance to the farmer, They encum- 
ber our roads to the great wear und tear of 
man, beast and vehicle; they lie concealed in 
in our ploughed grounds ready to destro 
our modern improvements for tilling the land. 
They overspread our meadows and grain 
fields, making haying and harvesting slow and 
tedious, and preventing the use of horse 
mowers, rakes, reapers and other labor saving 
machines. But properly used and placed, 
these “ hard heads” are a source of wealth to 
the farmer. 

Where they are abundant and near at hand 
they make the best and most durable fences. 
Lewis Emery informs me that he and his 
three boys (the tone one 16) drew and laid 
up ten rods of stone fence in oneday. The 
fence was two and a half feet high. Upon 


the top of the wall he placed a rail, over this 
he drove stakes, and placed another rail upon 





the stakes, This made a fence that will stop 
any domestic animal that ought to run at 
large, and did not need reparing for five years, 
C. W. Ferris, on his farm south of Hillsdale, 
has the best specimen of a 44 feet stone wall 
I have seen in the country. The cost of lay- 
ing it up was one dollar per rod. Now, con- 
sidering that board or rail fences have to be 
rebuilt as often as every ten years, and that 
stone fences never decay, you can readily fig- 
ure out which are the cheapest where stone 
are abundant. And yet many faamers let 
their stones remain upon the surface of their 
tilled ground, and waste their strength and 
wear out their ploughs in moving them about, 
wher a little extra labor would convert them 
into the most durable fences. Again, stones 
are valuable for blind ditches ; and all wet 
lands pay well for draining. In fact they are 
worth very little without drains; and the ex. 
pense of making them is trifling compared 
with the profit they bring the farmer. 

Many more stone ought to be used in build- 
ing barn cellars and basements. There is no 
part of the barn that brings a better return 
for the money and labor invested than stone 
basements and cellars. It is the experience 
of every farmer, who has tried the experiment, 
that animals winter better, and with less fod- 
der, which are warmly stabled and sheltered, 
than those which are exposed. In faci it is 
out of the question to raise, with any success, 
our improved breeds of cattle, horses, hogs 
and sheep without comfortable stables —D. 
L. Pratt's Address at Hillsdale Co Fair. 

Weight of Hogs.—J. H. Gardener of Cen- 
treville St Joseph County, sends the weight 
of hogs killed by him to the Chronicle, show- 
ing their live weight compared with their 
dressed weight. 


No. 1 weighed 312 lbs gross, 268 ibs dressed. 
2 ¥ 312 % 268 #8 
8 - 885 = 286 - 
4 “ 819 “ 276 “ 
5 hs 200 $s 169 as 
Sow ite 185 ¢# 165 - 
Total, 1662 1422 


First four were fifteen months old, fed on 
corn in the ear, and house slops. Their loss 
is fourteen pounds to the hundred. 5 and 6 
were between seven and eight months old, fed 
in the same way three months, loss about one 
sixth. 

An Ice House that is.no Ice House.—Ice in 
the hot days of mid-summer, is a luxury, and 
no mistake—and no man who has a family 
need be without on account of expense. Our 
exchanges are giving their readers directions 
about building ice-houses, packing ice, &e. 

We propose to give our readers a new re- 
cijpe—new to us at least. 

J. W. Thorp, of Hillsborough Bridge—one 
of the inventive men of the day, kept ice out 
of doors, and had a plenty to spare last Sep- 
tember. He threw down four foot wood 
upon a space 8 feet square, sufficient to keep 
theice from the ground. The spaces between 
the sticks were filled with sawdust or tan. 
The ice was then packed snugly, in pyramid- 
al form to the height of «©. 20 ig0¢, To 
make the mass more compact, in order to 
keep the air from it, a few pails of water wer 
thrown over it. The mass was then covered 
with sawdust. 

We are inclined to think ice will keep in 
this way better than any other. The evapo- 
ration from the outside carries off the heat, 
and the mass kveps cooler than it would if 
shut upin a tight house. There appears to 
be philosophy in this method.—Vew Hamp- 
shire Journal of Agriculture. 


Flax. 


“T would prosecute any man in this town 
who should sow flax upon his farm ; at least. 
should any tenant on my land attempt its 
cultivation, I would pursue him to the extent 
of the law for a most glaring offence against 
the soil, its complete destruction and absolute 
worthfulness.” 

Having resolved to cultivate a small patch 
of flax the coming season, and never having 
had any definite knowledge of the peculiar 
process necessary to render it a valuable as 
useful crop, I was induced to apply to a vene- 
rable neighbor farmer for advice, who 
promptly exclaimed, in his magisterial capaci- 
ty, “You had better let it alone!” to which 
was added the above cautionary injunction. 

Now, Mr. Editor, not wishing to be totally 
foiled in the innocent resolution thus formed 
of raising alittle flax for its useful fibrous 
qualities, and at the same time having the 
organ of veneration moderately cultivated, 
of a peaceful disposition, a law-abiding citi- 
zen, and not desiring to even injure my own 
land, I take the liberty of applying through 
your journal for advice. Perhaps there are 
others who have resided in Michigan 19 years, 
and tried more than three different parts of 
the State with flax, whose encouragement 
would be more cheering. There may be 
those, too, who have profitably raised flax 
at the east, and followed its cultivation here 
with other equally remunerative crops. It 
is not claimed that our soil is uncongenial to 
its culture, but that the land can never be 
reclaimed for any other crop. If this be 
the sad experience of Wolverinedom univer- 
sally, Germany, Ireland, and other eastern 
lands must continue to supply our many 
wants, political economists declaim in vain 
against imported fabrics, our Dutch and 
Quaker friends mnst return to more propi- 
tious climes. 
€ Query—Why has not our State Agricultural 
Society ever offered any premium on flax ? 
Information is solicited by friends in various 
localities. D. 
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‘NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. = 


A. Fannestock & Sons,....900,000 Trees. 
F. E. Evprep, Glen Black Hawk. 
H. Greevey & Co.,.....--+- The N. Y. Tribune. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS» 


A Horseman.—tThe pedigree of American Eclipse in an 
extended form, withvall its its collaterals, would occupy 
a page of our paper, and is too long to be published.— 
It may be found in tabulated form in Herbert’s work 
on the Horse of America. 

Inquirer, Farmington.—The mere fact of an animal be- 
ing ruled out for want of compliance with the rules of 
the State Society, does not necessarily rule the animal 
to be defective in blood. It only shows that the ex- 
hibitor is careless or unable from accident or design to 
meet the requirements of the Society, and on him rests 
the burden of proof. We have acase of this kind 
which came before the Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society, at its late meeting, and 
which will be stated atan early day, as it possesses 
much interest. 

0. J. 0., Vergennes.—Your inquiry is answered, will 
send you the clover seed whenver you wish. 





NOTICE. 

The “ Editors and Publishers Association of the State 
of Michigan,” will hold an adjourned meeting at Lansing 
the third Thursday [20th] January 1857. A full attend- 
ance of all Editors, Publishers and Printers in the State, 
are particularly requested, as there will be business be- 
fore the Association of vital importance to the “ craft” of 
the State. Editors and Pubiishers from abroad are invi- 
ted to join us at that time. SETH LEWIS, Prest. 

Gro. W. Patterson, Sect’y. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1859. 
OUR SECOND NUMBER. 


We present our second number of the 
WEEKLY Farmer, to our friends and readers, 
with a feeling of satisfaction, arising from the 
fact that we have ina great degree proved 
that a good first-class weekly agricultural 
paper can be produced in Michigan, as well 
as in other States. Whether it can be sus- 
tained or not, is a problem that remains to 
be solved. We are not too confident.— 
Meanwhile, the letters of encouragement 
and of satisfaction received from various 
quarters, as well as the general expression of 
kind welcome and of encouragement uttered 
on all sides, by the press of the State, and by 
many of our cotemporaries in other States, 
urge us steadfastly to push forward in the 
path we have opened up, and manfully to 
meet the difficulties in it, and conquer them 
if it be possible. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 
































The Executive Committee of the Michigan | ' 


State Agricultural Society held its annual 
meeting in Detroit during the last week of 
1858, The meeting was one of considerable 
interest, as many important changes were 
made in the rules and regulations, and in the 
premium list for the coming year. Amongst 
these, probably none will have a more bene- 
ficial effect than the change which opens the 
competition in all classes of stock to the 
stock breeders of all our sister States and to 
Canada, as well as the rest of the world, if 
they choose to come here and compete. We 
hope at our next fair to see the horsemen of 
Vermont and Kentucky, and the cattle 
breeders of New York, Ohio and Illinois, as 
well as of Kentucky, present with some of 
their best produce. We have men amongst 
us who do not fear to meet them, and who 
will not begrudge them the premiums, if they 
have enterprise to win them. 1n the classifi- 
cation, also, there have been some important 
changes, which we will note more at length 
in future numbers. In the division of horses, 
two new classes have heen formed, one espe- 
cially for horses claimed as Black Hawk or 
Morgan, in which the exhibitors have got to 
show a clear descent on one side from Justin 
Morgan or Hill’s Black Hawk; the other 


fortunes left them by progenitors, which the 
wealthy breeders of New-York and Kentucky 
have, but they have as much skill and 
energy, and are entitled to a first considera- 
tion, and they always have it at our hand.— 
We wigh we could say, in return, that we too 
had that same consideration at their hands, 
But this is not so, nor is it to be expected, 
whilst western men can be tickled with east- 
ern strpws. 


FARMERS! LOOK AT THE WOOL 
MARKETS! 

On the first of last June, the Micuigan 
Farmer took particular pains to impress on 
all its readers that the supply of wool would 
be short, and that the clip then about to be 
shorn would not be as large as that of pre- 
vious years. The Michigan Farmer was the 
only agricultural or family paper that took 
that position and maintained it. Its asser- 
tions were contradicted by eastern papers, 
but nevertheless we then proved that we were 
right. Since that time, we have been fre- 
quently told that we aided then in adding to 
the wealth of Michigan from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars, in the enhanced prices 
which her farmers who read tho MicHiean 
Farmer obtained for their clips. Look at 
the reports of the eastern markets which we 
now ip in this paper, and compare them 
with pur reports of last June and July, and 
then take up your files of eastern “rural” 
agrictltural papers, and find out, if you can, 
how much they then aided to put the farmers 
right\on that. one single, important point, or 
to sugtain Michigan interests. 








I Tn cases where subscribers have been 
furnished with the first number, they will 
oblige us by notifying the agent who gets up 
the club, or to whom they pay their subscrip- 
tion. 








New Books. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC. Published by H. Greeley 

§ Co., New York. 

This cheap record of political statisticshas been 
sent us by the publishers, Its price is only a shil- 
ling, but none interested in politicscould afford to 
be without it, did it cost a dollar ; as a handy re- 
ference, for the names of the officers of govern- 
ment, the members of Congress, the results of 
elections throughout the States and the titles and 
substance of the public laws passed at Washington, 
it is nnsurpassed. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION FOR 1857..— 
Printed by order of Congress, Washington. 
The report for 1857 has reached us from the In- 
stitution.. This volume is remarkable as contain- 
ing the report of a committee to which had been 
submitted subjects of difference between the Sec- 
retary of the Institution and Prof. Morse of tele- 
graph celebrity. In this report Professor Henry 
is sustained on every point, and we think justly. 
There isin this repoat an admirable summary of a 
lecture by Professor Le Conte on coal, and on the 
vastness of creation by Professor Alexander. The 
report on Meteorology is of much interest ; and 
also the report on the recent progress of Physics. 
The volume is one that might be printed better, 
especially as Congress pays amply for better pa- 
per and superior workmanship. 

The efforts of the Institution to perform the du- 
ties imposed by the will of the founder seems to be 
as nearly correct in all particulars as could be 
desired. Many works of science, which no pub- 
lisher would undertake, have been issued on ac- 
count of the assistance given by the number of 
copies guarant eed to be taken by the Institution. 
Amongst these we may name the great work of 
Agassiz. There are many others, even more ab- 
struse and special, which never would have passed 
from the manuscript, but for the aid which the 
bequest of Smithson afforded. So long as the In-- 
titution thus fulfills the functions it has underta- 
ken, we can only desire that it should enjoy the 
respect and confidence of tne people. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEw York StTaTE AORICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY FOR 1857, Vout. XVII. Publish- 

ed by order of lhe New York Legislature. 

We are indebted to the Secretary, B. P. Johnson, 





class is for half or three-quarter bred horses, 
from thorough bred sires. 
other improvements in the list which has 
undergone, in part, a thorough revision, but 
has not as yet been copied out for the prin- 
ter. 


THE REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 


We present, with this number, the Report 
of the State Board of Education, which will 
be followed by the report of the President of 
the Agricultural College. These documents 
are emiuently worthy of the attention of all 
the leading agriculturiats in the State, as de- 
veloping more fully the plan of that institu- 
tion, than any reports which have yet ap- 
peared. 


HOME PRODUCTIONS. 


When we are applied to by parties desirous 
of making purchases of stock, or other arti- 
cles, as is frequently the case, we esteem it 
our first duty, and a pleasant one also, to 
point out this breeder’s cattle, that other 
breeder’s pigs, and another one’s sheep, as 
well worthy of an examination. These men 
have taken some pains to bring stock into 
Michigan; they have been at some expense to 
build up the interests of the State, and they 
have exercised their skill and capital to the 








There are “ome | 


best of their ability. They have not had the 


| Esq., for a copy of the Seventeenth Volume of the 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety. The present volume is one of great interest 
to the Agriculturists of N. Y., and its contents 
compare favorably with any of the volumes which 
have preceeded it, We have here the eloquent 
address of the Hon. Edward Everett, and a series 
of essays original and selected from the best sour- 
ces, which are of the highest value to stock breed- 
ers and practical and thinking farmers. This vol- 
ume also contains the Fourth Report of Dr. Asa 
Fitch on the Insects of New York ; which is con- 
fined to the tribes that infest the pine tree fami- 
lies. This division is quite interesting, but not so 
much so as those previous ones which described 
insects which it was the constant aim of the farm- 
er to destroy or prevent the multiplication. We 
shall take occasion to revert to this volume again 
from time to time, as much of the improved prac- 
tice it describes is applicable in Michigan, 

The Home Journal, comes to us dressed in all 
the glory of new type, and br nging the musical 
rhymes of Geo. P. Morris, and the exquisite essays 
of Willis. But what could have possessed “ Mi- 
boy” to sing of ‘cherry times” at this inclement 
season we cannot imagine, unless it was the multi- 
tude of “‘swallows” he had the good fortune to ob 
serve as being “all around” on New Years Day. . 





Tho State Teacher's Association assembled in 
Convention at Jackson on the 27th of last month. A 
large number of gentlemen interested in education were 

resent, amongst them were Professor Winchell, of the 

tate University, President of the Association; Presi- 
dent Sinex, of Albion; President Fairfield, of Hillsdale. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion elect: D. M. 
Ann Arbor; Hon. BR. C. Paine, of Niles; and D. B. Green, 
Esq., of Ypsilanti. Various changes in the School Law 
were considered and discussed by the Convention, and 
measures taken to present the subjects to the next Legis- 


ox, of Lyons; Hon. E, B. Pond, of 





History of the Agricultural Press of 
Michigan 


BY J. L. TAPPAN, LIBRARIAN, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


Continued from page 5. 
There was a small weekly paper issued in 


Detroit, towards the close of 1849, under the 
old name of “ Western Farmer,” edited and 
published by G. W. Pattison, late printer and 
joint publisher of the “Detroit Bulletin,” 
which had been merged into the “ Free Press” 
a short time previous. 
pages of agricultural matter, the rest being 
of a miscellaneous character. 
second attempt, within a few months, to start 
another agricultural journal in Michigan, the 
first having been made at Adrian, the name 
of which, however, I have not been able to 
ascertain. Although strong efforts were made 
to attain success, both attempts proved an 
entire failure, the “ Western Farmer” having 
been discontinued in February, 1850, after a 
brief existence of three months, and the 
Adrian paper, as far as I am aware, has not ject, and they subsequently appointed him 
bee1 heard of since. 
more than one agricultural paper could not 
be sustained here for many years to come, 


It contained four 


This was the 


It was evident that 


and the “* MicutgAN FARMER” was rather too 


sturdy to be easily upset. 


On the Ist of December, 1852, the first 
number of “The Farmer’s Companion and 
Horticultural Gazette” appeared. This was 
a quarto journal of 16 pages, published 
monthly in Detroit, at fifty cents a year, un- 
der the joint charge of Messrs. Chas. Fox 
and Chas. Betts, with Linus Cone as Corre- 
sponding Editor, and J. C. Holmes as Horti- 
cultural Editor. In their prospectus the 
editors especially dedicate their paper to 
young men. They say, “we earnestly look 
to them to carry on what others have com- 
menced. The next twenty years will see 
greater improvements in agriculture than 
many past centuries have produced ; and to 
be able to make use of them as they appear, 
it is absolutely necessary that our minds 
should be prepared by study, and that we 
diligently keep ourselves informed both of 
all that is known, and of all that is wanted.” 
They took as their motto, “ 7'o do good, and 
render others happier, wiser, and more pro- 
sperous,” and the columns of the “ Farmer's 
Companion” bear witness how well this motto 
was observed. 

In the first volume the senior editor, Rev. 
Charles Fox, commenced a series of transla- 
tion from the French on the “Diseases of 
Cattle,” and in the fourth number the first of 
a series of articles on “ Manures” appeared, 
“from the pen of the most eminent Agricul- 
ral Chemist of the day”—the late Prof. Jas. 
F. W. Johnston, This volume also contains 
a letter from the late Dr. T. W. Harris, on 
the “Apple Worm,” besides a variety of in- 
teresting correspondence from Wm. Adair, 
J. G. Morse, L. U. Trask, A. C. Hubbard, 
M. Freeman, A. Y. Moore, and many others. 
The editors began with an edition of little 
over 3,000 copies, but these haying been ex- 
hausted, they were obliged to close the first 
volume in June, 1853. 

The second volume was commenced on the 
Ist of July, 1853, and closed in December 
following, comprising six numbers. This 
volume contains a number of engravings, and 
is enriched with instructive communications 
from E. Mason, Justus Gage, T. TT. Lyon, 
S. M. Bartlett, and others. A “ Stock Direc- 
tory” is opened in the first number, 
and Dr. G. H. Dadd furnishes an article on 
Veterinary Medicine. There is also a con- 
trovery respecting the “Rise of Sap,” be- 
tween J. Whipple and H. R. Schetterly. 
The third volume began on the Ist of 
January, 1854, having assumed the new form 
of an octavo of 32 pages. In this volume, 
Dr. M. Freeman, of Schoolcraft, commences 
a series of articles un the breeding and man- 
agement of poultry. The fifth number con- 
tains a list of the grasses indigenous to or in- 
troduced into Michigan, most of which were 
received from D. Cooley, of Washington, 
Mich. There are communications from F. V. 
Smith, Geo. Tibbits, E. H. Crippen, George 
Clark, and others. 

The fourth volume commenced July Ist, 
1854, the previous one embracing but six 


French Merino sheep, owned by J. D. Pat- 
terson, of Westfield, N. Y., whose interesting 
letter on this class of animals appears in the 
last number of the “ WEEKLY F'armer.” There 
are communications from W. W. Gough, A. 
Y. Moore, Geo. D. Norris, T. T. Lyon, J. D. 
Yerkes, A. Sayer, and others. The second 
number gives a short sketch of the late Dr. 
Houghton, together with some of his notes 
on the geology of Grand Rapids. The same 


Church, Jackson. 





lature for its consideration, 





Prof. Fox. 


the interests of his department. 
like that of Norton and Downing, was felt 


numbers as usual. Engravings are given of 


number contains the mournful intelligence of 
the sudden and unexpected decease of the 
senior Editor, Prof. Charles Fox. An ac- 
count of his life and labors is given in the 
next number, accompanied by resolutions 
passed on this occasion by the Faculty of 
the University, and the Vestry of St. Paul’s 
This was the last number 
issued of the “Farmer's Companion,” as it 
was left without a publisher by the death of 
Its readers and friends were in- 
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formed by Mr. Charles Betts of its consolida- 
tion with the “Micniagan Farmer,” which 
was a highly desirable union, as it will bea 
long time before more than one agricultural 
paper can be well supported in this State.— 
Messrs. Betts and Holmes became associated 
with Mr. Johnstone in the editorial manage- 
ment of the “F.aRrMeEr.” 

A brief notice of the lamented Editor of 
the “ Cempanion” will not, I trust, be deemed 
out of place here. Mr. Fox was born in 
England, and was educated by the celebrated 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby School. He came to 
New York at 18 years of age, and engaged 
in mercantile pursuits at first, and afterwards 
studied for the Ministry. In 1839 he took 
charge of the Episcopal Church at Jackson, 
but soon left here owing to ill health. He 
purchased a farm on Grosse Isle, in 1843, 
and devoted himself, hereafter, to scientific 
agriculture. In the spring of 1853, he was 
requested by the Regents of the University 
to deliver a course of lectures on this sub- 


“ Professor of Theoretical and Applied Ag- 
riculture.” A foundation was here laid, by 
donations both from himself and others, for 
an Agricultural Library and Museum. The 
writer of this article well rememhers the in- 
cessant efforts made by Prof. Fox to advance 
His loss, 


over the whole country, and especially by 
the citizens of this State. The “Text Book 
of Agriculture,” which contains-the substance 
of his lectures, will be an enduring monv- 
ment of his noble exertions in behalf of ag- 
ricultural science. 

in 1856, a folio weekly, called the “ Amer- 
ican Farmer,” or “ Rural,” was issued at Kala- 
mazoo, by E. Porter Little, at $1,50 a year. 
I have never met with this paper, but I find 
it stated in a New York contemporary, that 
“each subscriber had the privilege of a free 
advertisement of thirty five words or less 
every other week,” so that a great portion of 
its columns were thus occupied. This may 
have been a good way of obtaining subsci- 
bers, but they seem to have afforded rather 
a scant support, as I am informed that “it 
dwindled down very rapidly to a mere country 
paper, and did not outlive the year.” 

This completes the list of all the agricultu- 
ral papers, as far as I am aware, that have 
ever been published in Michigan. 

(T'o be continued.) 





Scientific Intelligence. 





( The cigar shaped steamer now being built by the 
Messrs. Winans of Baltimore, is exciting as much atten- 
tion as an experiment as the Great Eastern. All sorts of 
objections are raised, and the opinion expressed by the 
Scientific American, that the steamer will be a failure, 
seems to be the prevalent opinion of well informed scien- 
tific men. When the rocking uneasy motion of a bark 
canoe is taken as an example of the motion of a vessel 
without a keel, one will suspect that a vessel built ona 
large scale on the same model, will have something of the 
same motion. 


far” _ A Mr. W. W. St. John of Lima, N. Y., has latel 
patented an improved sleigh runner attachment, which 
to us does not seen near so useful as that known as the 
Bullard improvement, and of which we gave 4 cut last 
September. 


Agricultural Patents issued for the week ending De- 
cember 21, 1858.—John Badger of Barleyville, Il., a broad 
east seeding machine. 

J. A. Barrington, of Frederickton Ohio, an improve- 
war in Harvesters, and a raking machine with vibrating 
rame. 

Chester Bullock of Jamestown, N. Y°, attachment of 
vibrating cutter to vibrating bar and fingers. 

H. T. Clay of Gardnier, Maine, improved shingles, that 
are of even thickness so far as they are exposed to the 
weather, and commence to taper from the line from 
which they are covered. 

Obed Hussey, Baltimore, Md., an improved method of 
gathering and discharging the cut grain from the platform 
of harvesters. 

J. C. McGraw, Smithfield, Ohio., an improved arrange- 
ment for elevating hay and grain, with the shears and 
hoisting fork. 

Albert W. Morse, Eaton, N. Y., improvement in seed 
sowers. 

Reed Vincart, Rockton, Il., an improvement in plows 
being a combination of the convex standard, braces and 
mouldboard, arranged with beam and bent handles. 
Francis T. Cordis, Long Meadow, Mass., improved label 
for trees. 

C. W. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., claims sundry im- 
provements connected with his harvester. 

A Cattle Car.—Dr. Wigton of hiy x Sandusky, Ohio, 
has shown to the editor of the Ohio Farmer, a model of a 
patent car, invented by him. In this car the heads of the 
cattle stand all one way, each having a separate stall.— 
The bodies of the cattle are in contact, but their heads 
are held in place by a couple of perpendicular iron rods 
that allow vertical, but no lateral motion to the animal. 
Immediately beneath their heads is a trough running the 
whole length of the car, that can be filled with water, or 
used for feeding. We suspect, however, that the amount 
of time and labor required to load up such a car will ren- 
der it not available on most rail roads. Getting up to 
stanchions cattle which have never been handled, or even 





ease of the animal will work better in a model, or in the 
Patent Office than on the road. The inventor should go 
work, and find out a plan to Rarey-fy the cattle into the 
stanchions, or invent a device which at,once tame them 
into good behavior for the occasion! 





General News. 


(er There is a great movement on foot in Great Brit- 
ain to Induce the governmeut to give its aid to the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph comaeny and it is generally supposed that 
the aid sought will be granted. There have been sever- 
al indications that the electric current occasionally passes 
over the wire laid down. De Santy has been obliged to 
open his eyes several times, and has spoken once! 


have been started by Prince Albert. 


Sir. J. Inglis, the heroic defender of Lucknow, 
has again sailed for India. 


treason. The treasonable acts consists in laying plans b 
which fillibusters from Amorica are to be introduce 

and the country is to be seized by some visionary Genera 
Walker. The 
credulous fools, or the 


all islands, 


tigation, to be the best that has been raised since 1840, 


Ge The trial of Count Montalembert excites a dee 
feeling in France. His appeal from the sentence 
upon him was to be heard on the 24th of December. 





been inside of a stable is work! and this patent for the | 


The London Times opposes the project of anoth- 
er great industrial worlds fair at London, which is said to 


The government authorities in the south-west of 
Ireland have been arresting a number of young men for 


ends of the government must be a set of 
would not trouble their heads 
with the vagaries of a few verdant sons of the greenest of 


(The Irish potatoe crop is stated, after a fair inves- 


Ge Ribbondism, a secret political organization, is 
stated to be gaining a great ascendancy in Ireland, and 
the Lord Lieutenant has issued his proclamation against 

t. 








2" In the south of France, violent shocks of Earth- 
quake have been felt, to such a degree that the church 
bells sf the city of asa were rung by the motion, the 
walls of several buildings were cracked and the pave- 
ments in some of the streets displaced. 


ke" The Emperor of Japan is reported as dead. 


= The Queen of England, now takes the title of 
Empress of India, since ihe government of that country 
has passed out of the hands of the East India company. 


=" The speech of the king Sardinia at a late review 
of part of the troops, is said to Seve created an immense 
sensation throughout Italy, and portends war. It was 
very short, and is tronslated as follows, “ Gentlemen, 
let us be srepared, for it may happen, that next sping we 
shall be obliged to smell gunpowder again.” 


(" The Spanish expedition against M. i 
be very threatening. , aa aa 
("The fogin London during several da s of 1 
y t ast 
December was so thick and densa that some allway ace 
cidents occured in the middle of the da , and the omni- 
buses had to stop running for fear of collision. 


G2 The rate of dis count at the Ba 
now only 2}¢ per cent per annum, —— 

e" Toronto is now in direct com i 
the flourishing town of Port Sarnia, ee 
part of Michigan by the Great Western Railway. There 
is to be one train a day. Leaving Sarnia in the mornin 
at 6.45 for London, it will leave London at 2.30 P. M. ond 
rive in Sarnia at 7.30. The country through which the 
road passes is rich in soil and timber, and it also posseses 
beds of asphalte, which are likely to prove of great com- 
mercial value. The road willbe of immense service to 
the section of country which is to supply it with traffic 

ee The building on Woodward Avenue Detroit,.oce 
cupied by the Daily Tribune, was burned to the grouud 
with all of its contents on the night of the 30th ult. The 
Joss is estimated at $ 25.000, on which there is an insu- 
rance of $ 21.000. This isthe third time that Mr. Barns 
has suffered from fire. The Free Press aided Mr. Barns 
to issue his journal the next day, and since that the office 
ofthe Tribune has been at the Advertiser office. Mr. 
“Barns, with his accustomed energy, promises soon to have 
his paper in full vigor again. 





The State Legisiature. 


The two Houses of the Legislature convened on 
Wednesday, and organized by electing the follow- 
ing officers : 

Senate—Secretary, A. B. Turner, of Grand Rap- 
ids ; Enrolling Clerk, W. W. Bartlett, of Tuscola; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, E. Webb, of Hillsdale, 

House—Speaker, Henry A, Shaw, of Eaton 
county ; Clerk, C, V. Deland, of Jackson ; Enroll- 
ing Clerk, W. A. Hall, of Livingston ; Sergeant- 
at-Arms, C. H. Larzalere, of Lenawee. 

Governor Bingham then delivered an annual 
message, and Governor Wisner, his successor, als 
sent in a like document, . 

The message of the Governor treats of the debt 
of the State which is stated to be now $2,387,629 - 
67. He recommends that provision be made for 
$40,000 which will be due in January 1860. 

The State Prison at Jackson even when comple- 
ted, will be found hardly sufficient for the increas- 
ed demand of crime which in some respects out- 
strips even New York. Should crime increase ag 
rapidly for the next three years as it has for the 
past, the present enlarged State Prison will be full, 
Although 169 cells have been built since 1857, 
they have all been occupied as fast as they were 
ready for criminals. a 

Attention is directed to the injury done to me- 
chanics by State Prison competition. 

There are now 58 young ladsin the House of 
Correction, and it is recommended as worthy of 
being sustained by the requisite appropriations, 

The Institution for the deaf, dumb and blind at 
Flint, will need an appropriation of $115,000 to 
carry on this Institution for two years and to com- 
plete the buildings. 

The Institution for the Insane at Kalamazoo, 
will need $8,500 to finish the west wing which will 
then be ready for inmates and $30,000 more to re- 
build the central portion destroyed by fire last 
winter. 

The completion of these buildings is recommen- 
ded to be pressed forward with as little delay as 
possible, 

During the past year there were taught within 
our State, one hundred and seventy-three thou- 
sand, five hundred and fifty-nine children, between 
the ages of four and eighteen years, at an expense 
of four hundred and forty-three thousand one 
hundred and thirteen dollars and seventy-one 
cents, for teachers wages alone. 

The establishment of a separate department of 
tha University for the education of females on a 
scale equal to that given to young men is strongly 
recommended, ; 

It is recommended that the State Agricultural 
College be placed on such a footing as will permit 
it to accommodate two hundred pupils, 

The establishment of an Emigrant Agency is 
strongly recommended, and the appointment of a 
State Geologist. 

The passage of a registry law is instanced as 
necessary for the purity of elections. 

The amendment of the laws relating to the con- 
struction of railroads under the land grants is sug- 
gested, and the modification of taxation uponsuch 
roads recommended. 

The amendment of the Swamp Land Act is ree- 
ommended, and also that 40.acres, subject to im- 
mediate taxation, be given to each bona fide set- 
ler for five years, the claim for drainage being 
waived; the money arising from sales to be used 
as the Legislature may direct, for draining purpo- 
ses at some future time, 

TLe payment of the traveling expenses of the 
Circuit Judges is recommended as necessary and 
just. 

The fee system of paying Judges of Probate is 
pronounced wrong and requires alteration; the 
office to be paid for by a salary to be fixed by the 
Supervisors of: counties. 

The militia system is considered, and it is rec- 
ommended that the formation of independent 
companies be fostered. 

Preparations for the erection of a new Capitol 
is suggested as becoming more necessaey every 
year, and also the appointment of an assistant to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The people of Gratiot county are in a bad state 
for the means of life, and ask for aid. Itis reo- 
ommended that the construction of a road through 
that and Isabella counties would afford the neces 
sary relief. : 

Forty days in two years is not considered suffi- 
cient time for proper legislation such as the inter- 
ests of the State require, Hence sixty day ses 
sions annually are proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

To meet all the requirements of the State, the 
Auditor General suggests that the rate of taxation 
be changed to one mill and a quarter upon the 
valuation. This would allow an appropriation of 
$50,000 towards the erection of a State Capitol. 





These are the principal points of the message, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











Ghe Honsehola. 


« She looketh well to the ways of her household, ana 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 











EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 








TO THREE SISTERS, 
WHO ASKED ME TO WRITE SOME RHYMES FOR THEM. 


BY MRS. L. B, ADAMS. 

J will not do as poets do 

When asked for rhymes by timid girls, 
Begin to praise your sparkling eyes, 

Your rosy cheeks and silken curls. 
Why should I spend my time and ink 

Describing outward beauty, when 
J know & common looking glass 

Can do it better than my pen! 


So of Maria’s modest grace, 
Sweet as a lily of the spring, 
Of Ellen’s thoughtful eyes and brow, 
And Gertrude’s smile, I need not sing. 
The little mirrors where you stand 
Braiding your tresses dark as night, 
‘Will tell you better far than I 
When lips are red and eyes are bright. 


Nor have I lectures stern and cold, 

To chill your hearts, my gentle friends, 
Making you think that woman’s life 

Is joyless till in death it ends. 
I fear this prosy business pen 

Would soon refuse to write my songs, 
If I could find no happier theme 

Than wailing over woman’s wrongs. 


I saw you in your peaceful home, 
Three loving sisters, side by side, 
Your guard a mother’s tender love, 
Your shield a father’s glance of pride. 
Yet yours is girlhood’s common lot, 
Its sunshine and its stormy strife, 
You find some thorns among your flowers, 
Some bitter with your sweets of life. 


Your teacher gives you weary tasks 
When you would rather choose to play, 
The cat climbs to your blue bird’s nest 
And bears your little pets away. 
Now Henry wants « sister's aid, 
And Edward’s hat is torn or lost, 
Or Andrew's at some mischief sly, 
Or Nettie crying to be tossed. 


Well, toss the darling in your arms 
And make her happy while you may ; 

You'll find no purer joy in life 
Than in an infant's artless play. 

Give your young brothers cheerfully 
Such loving aid as sisters can, 

Thus will you cherish in their hearts 
The true nobility of man. 


Let Hope’s sweet sunlight cheer your way 
As on, with clasping hand in hand, 

You pass through life's fair morning hours 
A loved and loving household band. 

Thus blessed and blessing may you live 
Three loving sisters, side by side, 

Your guard a mother’s tender love, 
Your shield a father’s glance of pride. 








NOTES FROM THE COUNTRY. 


From various causes it has been impossible, 
during our last tour, to take notes on any 
subject (except the banks,) and we can now 
give only a hurried glance at the places pas- 
sed through. To those who have had the 
good fortune to visit Albion and ride around 
the delightful country in its vicinity, it is 
needless for us to spend words in its praise ; 
to those who have not, and especially to those 
addicted to fits of “the blues” in conseqaence 
of the “ hard times” and the “suffering condi- 
tion of the farmers,” we would recommend a 
drive tarough the towns of Albion, Homer, 
Marengo and others in the south-western part 
of Calhoun county. If they are not cured 
of whining, for a week, at least, their case 
must be hopeless. 

We had no time to make acquaintances, 
except what could be made in talking from 
the wagon while settling accounts, but some 
of these were too pleasant to be soon for- 
gotten. In more than one instance where the 
men were gone from home, with the purse in 
their pockets of course, the ladies of the 
household have taken from their own, or bor- 
rowed of a neighbor the means to pay arrears 
and secure the Farmer for another year. 

The village of Albion is just on the verge 
of Calhoun county, bordering on Jackson, 
and its chief feature seems to be the Semi- 
nary, where, we were told, there are about 
three hundred pupils ir attendance. 

At Battle Creek we had one tolerably pleas- 
ant day between two terribly stormy ones 
and could not see quite all the subscribers, 
partly in consequence of their distance from 
town and from each other, and partly because 
Christmas was just at hand, and there was to 
be a family meeting at a quiet little village on 
the banks of the old St. Joe, and we knew 
that many eyes were anxiously watching for 
our arrival. 

Battle Creek is a stirring, business place 
as its name indicates, and is surrounded and 
sustained by a fine farming country. We un- 

derstand that it is soon to bea chartered city, 
and there is talk of changing its present sig- 
nificant and euphonious name to the hideous 
one of Wopokisko. 

Our ride south, through the towns of Le- 
roy and Athens, was in the face of a driving 
snow storm, and, except in Antrim, Shiawas- 
see county, we have not found rougher or 
more dangerous, breakneck roads than those 
through the heavy timbered lands of Leroy. 
We were obliged to go many miles off the 
main traveled road, but had no occasion to 
regret it or complain of the terrible jolting, 
when at last we found our friends, glad to see 
us and ready to pay. The happiest man we 




















saw in that day’s ride, however, was in the 
town of Athens. He was owing five dollars. 
We saw him in the barn-yard attending to 
his cattle, and drove dircetly in through the 
open bars. At the first mention of our name, 
he shook hands and said, laughingly ; 

«J know it, I know what it is; and I have 
money enough in my pocket to pay it. I’ve 
wanted it off my mind this longtime, and am 
as glad to pay it as you are to get it.” 

We made out the receipt with the snow 
falling upon it and blotting the words as we 
wrote, and shall never forget the look of 
gratitude with which he received it, or the 








hearty good will with which he said ; 

“I’m so glad ‘it’s done, and I wish you as 
good luck everywhere.” : 

His wish seemed prophetic, for all but one 
on that list followed his example. 

It was after dark when we arrived at Le- 
onidas, where we stayed over night and left 
at day-break for Burr Oak, the nearest point 
on the railroad by which we were to reach 
home—our parent’s home, where sisters and 
friends were Iqokng for us. We were with 
them before the shadows of the Christmas 
eve fell darkly over the earth. 

Though a year had passed since our last 
meeting, business was too urgent to permit 
more than a three days’ visit, and by Tuesday 
morning we were on the rozd again. The 
necessity of being in Detroit to atten i to the 
opening of our new books and the entering 
of names fast coming in for the Weekly, pre- 
vented any long stoppings on the way, but 
we had the pleasure of seeing some old de- 
linquents at Jonesville, Litchfield, Moscow, 
Reading, and Hillsdaje, and the still greater 
pleasure ot receiving our dues at their hands. 
In one or two of these places, also in some 
others we might name, we found that great 
injustice had been done the Farmer by men 
who have professed to act as agents, but who, 
instead of sending us the money when paid to 
them, have retained it in their own hands, 
and thus subjected us to the mortification of 
annoying our friends by presenting bills where 
nothing was due. In several instances indi- 
viduals have paid agents and ordered the pa- 
per stopped, but neither the money nor t e 
order coming to our office the papers have 
been sent on, to the great annoyance of Post- 
masters, who were uncharitably severe in 
blaming all upon us; calling us heedless, 
negligent, and so forth. We could have for- 
given them all with better grace than we did, 
if, after mutual explanations, the unfaithful 
agents had been ablc to refund the money 
they had pocketed. As it was, all their fair 
promises could not quite restore the good na- 
ture that had been so outraged by unjust 
charges, and we came home more disgusted 
than ever with the newspaper credit system, 
and heartily glad that the Farmer is out of 
it, we hope forever. 

To all the kind friends who generously as- 
sisted us at the several places named, we re- 
turn most sincere thanks. 





In the last number we spoke of having 
laid aside a few reflections for future use — 
The following notes may give some idea of 
their nature, 

In passing through the few counties we 
have been able to visit during the past fall, | 
no one subject has excited-a more curious in- 
terest than that of the health of Michigan 
women. We have taken no notes of the facts 
as we went along, but will venture the asser- 
tion that for every healthy woman we have 
met, there have been at least nine complain- 
ing sickly ones. This may seem a startling 
and exaggerated statement, but we believe it 
is a true one ; and, in the majority of cases, 
the ailments were either chronic, constitution 





al or hereditary, and not to be charged to the | 
season, the weather or the location. In Shia- | 
wassee county there was much sickness thro’ | 
the summer and fall, among all classes, caused, | 
it was thought, by the decay of half burned | 
trees and vegetable matter in the swamps 


through which the great fire raged in the fall | of butter, so tempt.ngly golden, the work o 
of 1856. Immense tracts cf these lands are | their own hands. ‘To know the worth of| 
isuch women, one only needs to go where 


covered with fallen timber and stagnant water, 


all is right, thougn nine tenths of the moth- 
ers in a neighborhood may be more fit for 
hospital inmates than they are to perform the 
duties of the household. 

We are very well persuaded that some pret- 
ty serious charges can be brought against our 
Michigan climate, but cannot think it is ac- 
countable for all the pale faces, and feeble 
forms that haunt the charming homes along 
the lakes and hills and airy plains of Oakland, 

Lapeer is a newer county, and our stay 
there being limited, and our business more 
with agents thun individual subscribers, there 
was less opportunity for comparison in this 
respect. Many whom we did call on betray- 
ed their Scotch or English origin by their 
ruddy cheecks as well as by their foreign ac- 
cent; still, among Americans, the men seem- 
ed far more rubust and healthy than the wo- 
men. It has been the same in all other coun- 
ties yet visited. Perhaps it is so in all other 
States, but whether it is or not, it is a subject 
which calls for the serious attention of the 
philanthropist and physician. There must 
be evil or wrong somewhere, either self in- 
flicted by women, or otherwise. We call ob- 
serving minds to note the facts in their own 
neighborhoods, and if we have, through too 
partial observation, misjudged the matter, we 
shall be glad to be shown a pleasanter side of 
the subject. 

In the remarks we make, it is our design 
and desire, usually, to note only the most 
pleasing incidents, and to describe such scenes, 
people, improvements and so forth, as it would 
be agreeable to read about, and gratifying to 
know ; still, it is not always policy to look only 
on the bright side, neither do we think it is 
serving the cause of true philanthropy to do 
so. It will not cure a man of fever to tell 
him he needs no medicines because his eyes 
are bright and his cheeks blooming. The 
philosopher aud the philanthropist must learn 
to look on all sides of social and moral life, if 
they would rightly serve the cause of human- 
ity Their success lies in their ability to turn 
dark sides to the light, or to throw light into 
dark places. It would be a far more easy and 
grateful task for us to write pages descriptive 
of the pleasant people we have met, the hap- 
py homes we have visited, and the smiling 
faces that have welcomed us to them, but for 
once we have ventured upon a sadder theme, 
though claiming no abi ity to throw a ray of 
light upon the darkness with which it is in- 
vested. 


The financial ruin of the past year has 
been in a great measure, charged to the ex- 
travagance of women; whether the charge 
be just or not, we believe they are now nobly 
striving to redeem their credit, and to pre- 
vent further mischief from the same cause. 
Both in the country and in country villages 
where we have been, the majority of house- 
keepers are doing their own work, without 
the aid of hired help, toiling early and late, 
economizing in dress and furniture, and using 
every exertion to save expense. It matters 
not, in many instances, if there are two or 
three or half a dozen hired men on the farm, 
or in the shop; adollar or ten shillings a week 
can be saved by dismissing the hired girl, and 
she is dismissed. This is not right, it is not, 
in the end, good economy; but it shows that 
if women ars free to spend money when it is 
plenty, they wili go as far the other way to 
save it in a time of scarcity. There are hun- 
dreds, however, who are not driven to this 
unpleasant extremity ; women who have been 
accustomed to hired help in the house, and, 
from habit, had almost come to think it indis- 
pensable; but, using their good judgment in 
the revulsion of the times, have taken house- 
hold matters into their own hands, and find 
better health and more home-like quiet in 
the change. We have been with them in 
their neat and tidy kitchens, we have seen 
them at their spinning wheels, and have been 
shown che pantry shelves crowded with pans 
of milk, and long rows of cheeses, and pots 


and undoubtedly have a very baneful influ-| they live, to see them as they live, and to 


ence on the atmosphere, especially in the sul- 
try weather of summer, Setting aside the 
sickness resuliing from this local cause, we 
saw more healthy women in that county, in 
proportion to the number, than in some other 
counties where no such influence prevailed; 
yet we can count very few who could boast 
of perfect health, at least if appcarance and 
action may be taken as grounds tor judging. 
In Oakland, one of the highest, and, to all 
appearance, one of the healthiest counties in 
the State, the proportion of feeble, sickly 
women seemed fearfully large. In numbering 
them over in our mind, we have shuddered at 
the thought of what a painful sight it would 





be to see them all together. It is a sad 
thought that hundreds of our sex, who, to all 
appearance, should be the happiest, health- 
iest wives and mothers in our State, are drag- 
ging out but half a life, and leaving in many 
cases, enfeebled and diseased constitutions to 
the daughters who follow them, Still, as 
there is no prevailing epidemic, no plague to 
vlarm the people, every one seems to think 


name. 





feature, and that is in flea-time, 
We think this habit of dragging in foreign 


is quite a mania with Grace, however, to advertise 
herself as a “ traveled woman” in this way. 





x The late Madame Ida Pfeiffer’s Jour- 
ney to Madagascar (her last exploration) is 





preparing for publication. 


GRACE GREENWOop has been spending the sum- 
mer and autumn at Dowagiac, Cass county, and 
writing letters to the Saturday Evening Post. She | System of society,” and the establishment of 
does not seem to take kindly to western people | universal brotherhood, untrammeled by any 
and manners, and thinks going to church in a log | artificial restraints. 
school-house is quite a different affair from atten- 
ding worship in the grand cathedral at Rome, In| 
her opinion the rivers of Cass county are not to 
be compared to the Thames and Po, and the coun-| ment to make a present of the public land to 
try around Dowagiac resembles Italy only in one | city paupers ; together with a full enumezation 


comparisons is as foolish as it is uncalled for; it | 


THE ROSE-BUSH. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

A child sleeps under the rose-bush fair, 
The buds swell out in the soft May air; 
Sweetly it rests, and on dream-wing fliés 
To play with the angels of Paradise. 

And the years glide by. 


A maiden stands by the rose-bush fair, 

The dewy blossoms perfume the air ; 

She presses her hand to her throbbing yeast, 

With love’s first wonderful rapture blest 
And the years glide by. 


A mother kneels by the rose-bush fair, 

Soft sigh that leaves the evening air; 

Sorrowing thoughts of the past arise, 

And tears of anguish bedim her eyes. 
And the years glide by. 






Naked and alone stands the rose-bush fi 

Whirled are the leaves in the Autumn 

Withered and dead they fall to the groupd, 

And silently cover a new made mound. 
And the years glide by. 








REFORMING THE WOLVERINES. 
CHAPTER II. 


Nearly a year passed before Dr.| Mystie 
was again heard of among the Wolverines, 
and then it was rumored that he had married 
a young wife and was coming back tq live in 
the little house by the hill-side; and, true 
enough, following the rumor came the Doc- 
tor and his wife. They were a strange look- 
ing couple ; that little, wizened, gray haired, 
almost toothless man of fifty-two, and his 
sprightly, dark-eyed, dark-haired bride of 
thirty. Everybody wondered how she came 
to marry him, but nobody wondered more 
than the poor bride did, when for the first 
time she peeped into her new Home. Such a 
home as it was for one who had never seen 
a log house before. Such openings as there 
were between the logs where the turfchink- 
ings had fallen out; such great cracks as 
there were between some of the floor-koards, 
while others of unequal width and length lay 
lapped upon each other in ridges. Such a 
pile of rubbish under the vacant bedstead, 
and such dusty cobwebs hanging abont the 
cheerless walls! Poor thing! she looked 
the very picture of dismay as she withdrew 
her foot from the threshhold and leaned her 
head upon the white gloved hand whichrested 
against the rough-hewn casement of the 
door Her husband took little notice of her 
just then, for the moment he opened the 
door he had discovered that during his 
absence several bricks had been temoved 
from the mantle-bar above the fireplace, thus 
enlarging its mouth and leaving it in the 
form of an irregular arch, a shape which by 
no means suited his taste. He bustled 
about, cast rueful glances at the mutilated 
chimney, kicked the loose floor-boards az4 
sputtered at the man who was unloading his 
wife’s trunk and band-boxes. With all his 
philosophy, he had little patience in view of 
such an outrage, and perhaps would have 
shown as little mercy to the perpetrators 
could they have been discovered. 

“ Sophia,” he cried, in a suarp, cracked 
voice, to his wife, who still stood at the door, 
“Sophia, can’t you come in? You needn't 
expect to find Broadway palaces here in the 
woods! Something else to be done besides 
dressing fine and playing ou the piano.” 

Sophia looked as if she thought so too, 
but she nerved herself up and went in with a 
brave heart, resolved to make the best of it. 
| With her woman’s taste and skill she soon 





| ble comfort to the long deserted little hut. 
| Before a week went by she had constructed 


|a rude tester-frame over the bed, pasted 
| newspapers over the rough walls, and decora- 
| ted the side opposite the door with a small 


| mirror, a picture and a few busches of Prin- 
| cess Pine which she gathered from the woods, 


| 


| The little stand that served them for a table, 


| was covered with a wuitc-fringed cloth, a 
'a pretty work-box stood upon one of the 


| trunks and a few choice books were on 


} 


;another, while over and around them all 


¢| frolicked a playfal kitten, the only animal the 


Doctor would tolerate about his premises, 
|and he tolerated that only because it was less 
' troublesome than the dozens of hun 





| succeeded in giving an appearance of tolera- | 





of house-keeping may be gathered from the 
following conversation, which took place be- 
tween himself aud his wife about a week 
after their arrival. 

It was a cold, dreary morning in Novem- 
ber, and he was deeply engaged with his 
papers, arranging arguments and statistics, 
as was his daily custom, when his wife, who 
was preparing breakfast, interrupted him by 
saying: “Thomas, I can’t make any thing 
eatable out of this flour and water ; it wants 
yeast I think, or milk and saleratus, to make 
it light. I have roasted the potatoes as you 
directed, but they will be very dry without 
either butter or meat.’ 

“What! is the butter gone so soon?” ex- 
claimed the Doctor. 

“There was but a pound you know, and 
that has lasted a week,” said his wife. 

“Tt might have lasted longer,” he replied 
sharply. “But why isn’t flour and water 
good enough for usnow? I’ve made a meal 
of it many a time when I lived alone.” 

“Huve you! and how did you do it?” 
enquired Sophia anxiously, for she was a 
novice at housekeeping. 

“ Why, this way,” said the Doctor, snatzh- 
ing the dish from her hand and pouring the 
flour into a kettle of boiling water. “There, 
with a trifle of molasses, that will make a 
dish fit for any lady that promenades Broad- 
way to eat of.” Then throwing in a little 
salt and stirring it about with a knife, he 
added: ‘We have something of more im- 
portance to attend to than pampering these 
perishing bodies. We must cultivate the 
mind, not waste time in making nick-nacks 
and dainties for appetite; food should be 
plain, then the mind will be healthy. There, 
the potatoes will do with salt; think how 
many thousands would be glad of such a meal 
at this!” 

“It is paste, nothing but paste!” said 
Sophia, after tasting of the mixture, of which 
her husband ate heartily. “I can not eat it; 
but the potatoes would relish very well if I 
had tea with them, or if I might make the 
coffee a little stronger, and have sugar ins:ead 
of molasses for sweetening.” 

“The coffee is strong enough,” said the 
Doctor ; “a pound a month must be our rule, 
and at that rate-we can have it three times a 
day strong enough for health. Tea drink- 
ing is all nonsense. You will soon get used 
to the taste of molasses: it is cheaper and 
goes a great deal farther than sugar. If half 
the time that is spent in pampering the 
appetite was given to improving the mind, 
we should have a different state of things.” 

Sophia did not contradict him, and having 
finished his breakfast he returned to his 
papers. 

In this way they lived several days, but the 
Doctor either grew tired of his paste-pud- 
ding or of his wife’s murmurings at roast 
potatoes and salt, and resolved upon a change. 
His usual hour for rising was three o’clock, 
and the time that intervened between that 
and daylight was spent in meditating by his 
fire; he never wasted candles; the light of 
the sun sufficed for reading, and the light of 
the fire for meditation. But one morning, 
not long after the above dialogue occurred, 
he was up a full hour earlier than usual, and 
meditating with uncommon energy, as So- 
phia could easily tell by the incessant hem- 
ming, hawking and spitting which greeted 
herears, and by which he generally contrived 
to keep her awake after he had arisen. The 
day at length dawned, cold and cloudy, and 
without saying a word to his wife, the Doc- 
tor took a pail upon his arm and sallied 
forth. 

At a distance of about a mile from where 
he lived was a house, which, though vacant 
when he went away, had lately been taken 
possession of by a family whom he had never 


| seen, and who were quite ignorant both of 


the existence and impor‘ance of such a per- 
son as himself. Thither he now bent. his 
steps, musing as he went, and sometimes 
chuckling to himself at the thought of hav- 
ing lived a young man so long and now be- 


gry little | cominga bridegroom, and beginning the world 


| newspaper tapestry and disturb his midnight 


| Meanwhile the reformer was not idle. In 
‘his absence he had read reform papers, 


and furnished himself with petitions, 


judge them by their works, They are not | wood mice which would run races behind the | anew in his old age, 
half as scarce as some of our modern croak- : rene 
ers over the degeneracy of the times would , ™¥Sings by nibbling at the paste. 
have us believe. Remember, we are speak- 
ing of women, and not of the Flimsy 
McWould-be’s who sometimes assume that listened to lectures, conversed with editors, 


He tripped along with 
a light, fluttered step, placed his two thumbs 
firmly in the two arm holes of his jacket, and 
screwed his thin lips first to one side and 
then the other of his large mouth, to prevent 
the grinning smile from becoming too appa- 
rent as he approached his new neighbor, 


speeches, statistics and remonstrances, all} Mr. A—, whom he found at work a litiie dis- 


|tending to the overthrow of the “present 


| And he went farther 
than this; he had documents to prove the 
| justness and necessity of compelling govern- 


| of the immediate blessings such a course would 
bring upon the human race. ‘Thus prepared, he 
| had returned, confident of success, to combat 
| the prejudices and enlighten the minds of the 
Wolverines. 

His reform in drink and diet began at 
‘home, and, as far as his example went, it 
lended there. Some knowledge of his ideas 





tance from his house. 

“Good morning, good morning, Sir,” said 
the Doctor; he always spoke very fast, but on 
this oceasion he was so fluttered by an ex- 
cess of youthful feeling that he sputtered 
excessively. Thatit might pass off as soon as 
possible he entered at once upon his business, 
informing Mr, A. that he had been a bachelor, 
and was now a married man, and added, 
while he exhibited his tin pail, “I have just 
begun to keep house, Sir—just begun last 
week, and come to see if I could buy or borrow 
alittle pork of you—just a little, if you could 
spare it. We have flour and potatoes, but 
we have no butter nor milk, and we haven't 
any lard, but Mrs. Mystie thought if I could 
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get a little pork—just a little to grease the 
pan with—she could make some cakes for 
breakfast.” 

Mr. A. listened to this singular introduction, 
looked at the man a moment, and then ‘nvi- 
ted him to the house, whither he had just 
been called to his breakfast: As they pro- 
ceeded together, the Doctor gradually be- 
came calmer, and by the time he was com- 
fortably seated at his neighbor's fire, he had 
regained full possession of his more sober 
faculties. Thinking that now would be a 
good time to sound the stranger’s mind on 
the subject of reform, he began by remarking : 

“A very corrupt state of society now; 
very corrupt indeed. In New York alone there 
are over fifteen thousand paupers, persons who 
in the morning don’t know where they shall 
lay their heads at night.” 

“ That ts bad,” observed Mr. A., glancing 
quietly at his meagre guest, who, with his 
shabby coat, his short brown pantaloons eked 
out at the ‘ ottom with blue cloth, a ragged 
shoe on one stockingless foot and a boot on 
the other, might have been taken for a strag- 
gling member of the said family of fifteen 
thousand. [He hada better suit at home, 
but he would not pamper his pride by wear- 
ing it on common occasions. ] 

“ Society is wrong—all wrong.” continued 
the reformer. “Civilization is doing the hu- 
man race no good; therich are growing richer, 
and the poor poorer; the system can’t stand 
—it’s all wrong. Why, sir, what right has 
one man to run over another? We are all 
brothe:s! But now the rich trample on the 
poor. The great nabobs of New York, what 
do they care for the paupers? They are 
brothers and should Jive on equality ; but if 
they own a thousand farms they wont give 
one to a poor, starving pauper! This whole 
western country should be divided into 
farms and given to poor people. It will be 
done—it must be. O, sir, ’m a reformer ! 
I believe in having the world right. All 
mankind are my brothers,I love them as 
such—I would embrace them all in my 
arms, and make them happy!” 

Mr. A. looked as though he thought such 
an embrace would be no great addition to his 
happiness, while Mrs. A. remarked that the 
disciples of Fourier had failed in many of 
their attempts to bring mankind to such terms 
of equality. 

“Pm no Fourierite,” cried the Doctor, 
instantly, “I want none of your ites and isms ; 
all I want is the right. There’s but one 
right and one wrong in the world; it’s our 
duty to do the right and shun the wrong. 
These isms and ites must go down—secta- 
rianism can’t stand; the people are getting 
enlightened; we don’t want to hear of this 
church and that church, my church and your 
church. Priestcraft, party strife and all such 
nonsense must be done away with; we are 
all bro:hers, and must live like brothers in one 
great family.” 

Here he paused to take breath, and as Mrs. 
A. did not reply, he flattered himself that 
for once, at least, his words had not been 
without effect; then turning to Mr. A., he 
continued; “That was a great mistake of 
Greeley’s, the ouly one he ever made, that 
meddling with Fourierism ; but he’s a great 
man—a great reformer—done more good 
than any one man in the country ; Horace 
Greeley, sir; have you ever heard of him ?” 

“TI think I have,” replied Mr. A., with a 
peculiar smile. 

“A great paper he prints,” resumed the 
Doctor, “ that New York Tribune ; the best, 
most independent reform paper in the world. 
Don't often see such a paper as that in this 
country, I think. I brought a copy or two 
with me—TI was in his office every day for a 
week when I was in the city; I'll lend you 
one if you will read it—you never saw it I 
suppose ?” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. A, “it would be 
quite like seeing an old acquaintance. I was 
always a regular reader of his New Yorker 
and afterwards of the Tribune, till within a 
few months past. I shall be much obliged 
to you for the loan of it; Mr. Greeley is an| 
able editor and always published an excellent 
paper.” 

“Ah—yes—hem—you've seen the paper 
then. Never saw the man did you ?” asked 
the Doctor, brightening up suddenly. 

“ No, J never saw him,” said Mr. A. 

“Twas in his office every day for a week 
when I was in the city,” repeated Dr. Mystie, 
proudly, as if this was a coasolation of which 
he had no fear of being robbed. “TI lived 
in the city once,” he continued, “I graduated 
at the Columbia College, and practiced 
medicine a dozen years or so, but I never 
liked it—never felt at home in the business. 
It may suit other men, but there’s too little 
chance for improving the mind or exercising 
the intellect for me. I've tried teaching, and 
Y’ve travelled a great deal too; but, sir, for 
expanding the heart and enlarging the mind 
there’s nothing like contemplating the great 
doctrines of reform. I’ve seen a great deal 
of the world, seen a great deal of wretched- 
hess, sir, and am determined to do what I can 
towards leaving the world better off than I 


“TI think you told me you had but lately 
married?” observed Mr. A. 

“ Yea, abouta month ago. I lived a young 
man a great while—married a young widow 
about thirty, and settled down for life on my 
little farm over here. You must come and 
see us—bring Mrs. A. over and get acquain- 
ted. We havn’t much to treat company 
with but music, we have rlenty of that.” 

“ Are you a musician ?” asked Mr. A. 

“No, no more than to do my own singing ; 
but my wife has been a music teacher; taught 
music a number of years in the city. She 
had a piano, she misses it very much now, 
but the transportation would cost more than 
one’s worth, besides I bought her an accor- 
deon on the way, a very expensive one, cost 
five dollars in Buffalo. She cares more for 
music than for anything else.” 

Mr. A. remarked that as they were to be 
neighbors, they must endeavor to get ac- 
quainted. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, rising to go, 
“come over soon ; for my part I should like 
to have all my neighbors meet together at 
my house every Sunday, and spend the day 
in rational conversation”’—here, remembering 
his unfortunate sabbath school, he quickly 
checked himself and added in a hurried voice, 
“The radical reformers are about starting a 
new paper, to be entirely devoted to our 
cause. It will advocate the removal of pau- 
pers from cities to the public lands here at 
the West. I subscribed for it when I was 
East, every subscriber is an authorized agent. 
I should be glad to get you to subscribe for 
it. Come over in the course of a week or 
two, I shall have one by that time—good 
morning, good morning, sir;” and he hurried 
away, frightened to think that he had invited 
a repetition of the outrage that had_ been 
once practiced upon him, “for,” said he to him- 
self, “for aught I know these people are no 
better than their neighbors, though they were 
very civil to me. I’m glad I told them I had 
been to College and practiced medicine and 
traveled and taught school ; such things have 
their influence!” With these consoling re- 
flections he went home, satisfied that he had 
made a favorable impression on the strangers 
and resolved to continue the acquaintance. 








Household Recipes. 





A Good plain Pudding.—Fill a baking dish that 
will hold two qnarts. nearly full of apples, pared 
and cut coarsely, , On this sprinkle six table 
spoonfuls of sago; then pour into the dish as 
much hot water as will cover the applesand sago; 
let it bake abaut two hours. If the upper pieces 
of apple become too broken, puah them down and 
otoers will take their places. This pudding 
should be eaten warm, with cream or milk and 
sugar. When cold it is an excellent substitute for 
blanc mange. It is economical, healthful, nutri- 
tious and deligious. 

Hop Yeast.—Take as many potatoes as you 
wish—say a dozen—pare and boil them in just 
water enough to cover them. When they are 
boiled soft, mash them fine in the water, and 
thicken with flour while it is scalding hot, a lit- 
tle thicker than pancake batter; when it is sufli- 
ciently cool add a little hop yeast to raise lt— 
When it comes up ir will be fit for use, anc may 
be used for bread or biscuit the same as any 
other yeast. This yeast may be kept from one 
to four weeks, according to the coolness of the 
coolness of the weather and the place you keep it 
in. It should be covered tight from the air.— 
{ keep is in a small mouthed jar, with an oilcloth 
tied tight over it—D. W, in Northwestern Prairie 
Farmer. 

To Preserve Boots.—Take one part of rosin, 
two parts of tallow, melt them ina basin together, 
and heat the mixture till it boils, stirring it well. 
Apply this, while boiling hot, to the soles and 
outer surface of the boot or shoe, before they are 
warn at all, observing that they are perfectly dry. 
While this would injure the leather if it had been 
worn and was damp, when applied tu a new boot, 
it fills the pores and preserves the leather soft and 
elastic. —F. A. Thompson, in Ohio Farmer. 

To Clean Marble—Take two ounces of common 
soda, one of pumice stone and one of finely pow- 
dered chalk ; sift them through a fine sieve and 
mix with water, then rub the mixture well all over 
the marble, and the stains will be removed. Now 
wash the marble with soap and water and it will 
be as clean as it was previous to being stained. 
Sometimes the marble is stained yellow with corn 
rust, this can he removed with lemon juice.—Sci- 
entific American. 

Testing Vinegar.—Louis Black of Detroit writes 
to the Scientific American as follows : “I wish to 
call your attention to an acetometer, made after 
Otto, where the test is chemical, and turns the 
tincture of litmus into a red liquid, and in neutral- 
izing the acid by ammonia, it becomes blue. This 
acetometer is graduated so that in filling the first 
part with tincture of litmus, and the second vart 
with vinegar to be tested, the mixture turns red ; 
now by adding gradually aqua ammonia of a cer 
tain strength, till tae mixture commences turning 
blue, the quantity used indicates th purity of the 
vinegar.” 

Delicious Dressing f r Roast Fowls.—Spread 
pieces of stale but tender wheaten bread liberally 
with butter and season rather highly with salt and 
pepper working them into the butter a little ; then 
dip the bread in wine, and use it in as large pieces 
as is convenient to stuff the bird. The delicious 
flavor which the wire gives 1s very penetrating, 
and it gives the fowla rich gamey character which 
is very pleasant. We recommiend this dressing 
and testify to our personal high appreciation of 
its delicacy.— Homestead, 





F# As in time of war the city doubles its guards 
80 does Jesus multiply the display off his affection 





found it. I go for reform in everything.” 


when his chosen are besieged by trials, 





A Paris Sunday. 


The efforts of anti-sabbath men (says the 
Journal of Commerce) are directed to the in- 
troduction of a holyday observance of sacred 
hours. The “ National Sunday League” of 
England, and corresponding organizations ia 
this country, act on the principle that the 
most plausible and effective way of destroy- 
ing the divine institution is to appeal to the 
love of pleasure. It is well, then, to study 
the character and influence of the “recreative 
Sunday” to be substituted for our day of rest 
and worship. The last docum nt of the New 
York Sabbath Committee—The Subbath in 
Europe—farnishes welcome light on this 
point. The residence of the Secretasy for 
two years in the Old World afforded oppor- 
tunity for accurate information. The follow- 
ing extract will show whither we shall drift 
if we give up our Sabbath for a Continental 
Sunday: 

“A Paris Sunday has become proverbial 
for its godlessness. Passing along its clean 
and beautiful streets, you find the cates and 
restaurants crowded with men, taking their 
morning meal and reading the newspapers of 
the day. Cries of fruit-dealers and street- 
venders are every where heard, though the 
needless abomination of crying rewspapers is 
not tolerated, even in Paris. Paviors, mae 
sons, roofers, painters, all kinds of mechanics 
are engaged at their usual avocations.— 
Places of business are universally opened till 
mid-day, as on other days. The whirl of 
cabs and omnibusses is even more constant 
than during the six days of the week. I had 
the curiosity to count the vehicles passi: g the 
Industrial Palace, Champs Elysees, mosily 
going to or returning from the Bois de 
Boulogne, in thegafternoon of the second 
Sabbath in August—the grand fete day at 
Cherbourg, when Paris was emptied of the 
elite of fa hionable society—and fvund the 
average to be one hundred and forty a minute, 
or one thousand six hundred and eighty an 
hour! The grand water-works at St. Cloud 
and Versailles play oniy on Sunday. As the 
day advances the gardens of the Tuilleries 
and the Champs Elysees present a scene of 
unrivalled gaiety and folly. Bands of music 
execute lively military and operatic airs— 
Gaudy booths are surrounded with crowds 
of men, women, and children, absorbed b 
childish sports. Automata too silly for the 
amusement of infants: serve to delight other 
groups of soldiers and stragglers. Goat car- 
riages and whirligigs of wooden horses or 
mimic ships divert the children and nurses. 
As the evening sets in the out door concert 
and drinking saloons flaunt their attractions ; 
brilliant mirrors reflect the fanciful gas jets ; 
singing men and singing women, accompa- 
nied by orchestras below, amuse the multitude 
with comic and sometimes immoral songs. 
Every conceivable device for drawing the 
people away from home and from God is 
employed. The Cirque de ! Imperatrice fur- 
nishes its equestrian attractions and wmirth- 
inspiring exhibitions, Adjacent public gar- 
dens are thronged with dancers. Operatic 
and theatrical amusements add iheir seduc- 
tive performances. The whole line of the 
Boulev rds is filled with people seated in 
front of the cafes, sipping their brandied cof- 
fee, playing dominoes, or gazing at the 
promenaders along the broad pavements. 
Houses and homes (if there be snch a thing, 
without the name, in France) seem to be 
emptied into the streets and places of amuse- 
ment, and the city is converted into a pande- 
monium of folly and of genteel or gross dis- 
sipation. 

“Since the accession of the reigning dy- 
nasty, Sunday labor has been suspended on 
the public works in France ; but I observed 
that the stupendous preparation for the 
Emperor's fete day fireworks in the Place de 
la Concorde were in full progress on the 
second Sabbath in August, the fete occurring 
on the succeeding Sunday ; but on Monday 
the Sunday workmen were not there, either 
beeause dissipation or over exertion compel- 
led a day of rest. 

“Such, without more of detail, isa Paris 
Sunday. In the light of reason, and of the 
Bible, and of eternity, how does it look, and 
what are its fruits? Are they not found in 
the thriftless condition of the vast proletaire 
population, living from hand to mouth, rest- 
less in spirlt, ferocious iu temper, kept from 
rebellion by a numerous soldiery, or quieted 
by government labor an¢ food ? May they 
not be sven in the dwarft stature, and pallid 
aspect, and wretched inefficiency of the la- 
boring classes, and in the ‘ blue Monday’ 
records of the employers or of the magistra- 
cy; the Sunday's disspation disenabling 
thousands from Monday’s occupations or 
sending them to prison’ Can they not be 
traced in the general declension of private, 
commercial, and political morals, whatever 
cover the refinement and high civilization of 
Parisian life may throw over the inconceiva- 
ble iniquity of its sociil condition; in the 
loosening of conjugal bonds, the utter loss of 
a home day, and of all the restraints and joys 
of home life; in the prevalence of godlessness, 
irreligion, and infidelity ; and in the ascen- 
dency of civil and spiritual despotism? Better 
would it be for Paris, for France, for the 
Continent that no distinction of days were 
recognized, and that the tide of life were to 
roll on without cessation, than that the Lord’s 
day should be thus perverted into a day of 
sinful folly and universal demoralization.— 
Ceaseless occupation, with all its physical 
evils and embruiting influence, would be less 
disastrous than this devotion of sacred time 
to godless pleasure.” 





Messrs, Wickling, Swan and Brewer of Boston, 
have sent us the prospectus of a library edition of 
Worcester’s quarto Dictionary, which is to appear 
about the first of May next. Many of the scien- 
tific and technological terms will be illustrated 
with wood cuts, a new feature in a dictionary.— 
There are also various other improvements in the 
method of the work that will make it a most val- 
uable aid to the library. 


To Farmers’ Wives. 


I do not claim, Mrs. Editress, that my 
“thoughts deserve to live,’ but I have been 
thinking much of late about the pecuniary 
difficulties of farmers’ wives. 

I suppose wives generally are dependent 
on their husbands, to a greater or less degree, 
for the means of defraying household ex- 
penses, but do they not sometimes feel the 
blush of wounded pride, if not of indignation, 
mantling their cheeks at the evident reluctance 
with which such means are bestowed? Hus- 
bands can not see these matters as wives can, 
because of their greater independence in 
money matters, but no truly good husband 
will make his wife feel her dependence, or 
degrade her to the rank of a beggar by com- 
pelling her to explain every little necessity, 
and just how bad she wants it, before she can 
convince him that she is not extravagant. 

No good wife will withheld anything from 


-her husband, which can by any possibility 


affect his happiness, if it is even of a very 
trifling nature ; but then he cannot under- 
stand every household want. And worse 
than all, how frequently is the rich farmer’s 
wife compelled to run in debt at the village 
store, (or do without the necessaries of life), 
a practice, Iam well convinced, fraught with 
more evil than anything else in the whole 
range of our domestic economy. Many a 
wife’s heart is made sore by the reproaches 
of her husband when pay-day comes, as come 
it will, and all this might be avoided by a lit- 
tle furethought on his part, 

NowI do not wish to get up a quarrel 
with the men, farmers especially, God bless 
them! (Though, if this disjointed article 
should be fortunate enough to see the light, 
I may bestow a few stray thoughts on them). 
Nor do I wish to advocate separate interests 
of hushand and wife, but this one thing I do 
advocate, that she should have the contro! of 
her household expenses. And now, while the 
business of the year is being closed up, and 


Y | arrangements are being made for the coming 


year, let us see to it, and insist upon it as our 
right, that we have an income, be it much or 
little, but in proportion to tbe general in- 
come of the business in which our husbands 
may he engaged; let us have it so that we 
can rely upon it, and spend it where we can 
make it go the fartheres for the comfort and 
good of the family. I think that if this 
could be brought about, the necessity of the 
toil-worn wife and mother “consuming the 
midnight oil” in repairing old garments would 
be much less frequent. 
A Farmer's WIFE. 
Utica, Mich, 


The Fashions for January. 





To be well dressed is essential to good taste 
and good breeding. An utter indifference to 
it argues a deficiency in one or both, and an 
abnegation of the beautiful, unaccordant with 
the American mind. There is a style suita- 
ble for work, for study, for the street, the 
home circle, and the resorts of fashion. 
We observe this Winter, while high rich col- 
ors are in much demand, the most elegant 
costume for the street is black. This is as it 
should be. Black or dark neutral shades are 
more genteel out of doors than any colors, 
Taste, economy, and good judgment must dic- 
tate for other occasions. 

We observe ladies are beginning to wear 
prints, ginghams, and muslins for home, much 
more than in former years. As these are ca- 
pabie of washing, we regard them as decided- 
ly preferable to silks or delaines. 

We observe a decided improvement in the 
sleeves of the ladies. Formerly, we have 
been pained at the sight of blue arms, gleam- 
ing out by the s de of furs and velvet, of a 
cold winter's day ; at present, the walking 
sleeve is in the bishop form, gathered at the 
waist, with a small cuff to turn back. The 
flowing sleeve holde its place in the parlor. 

The basque is not quite in former demand 


| being nearly superseded by the pointed waist. 


For full dress, a point in front and back is 
made, and even over the hips, where the fig- 
ure is full. 

‘Trimming materials are broad and mervine. 
The side stripe is no longer imported, but 
will retain its place for some time to come 
being genteel on all occasions. A double 
skirt, the upper skirt to fall just below the 
knee, and both trimmed with broad quilled 
ribbon or velvet. 

The cloak is a Raglan slightly modified, | 
the sleeve being elegantly curved, and adorn- | 
ed with tassels at each point. | 

We observe a new saque, slightly loose in 
the back, indicating rather than defining the 
waist, as in the large basque, is becoming a 
favorite. 

There is no diminution in the size of the 
hoop. Skirts for the street just clear the 
ground; for the parlor they are made long, to 
lie upon the carpet; indeed, very nearly a 
train. 

We hope the Balmoral, or woolen petticoat, 
will gain ground for walking. It has a look 
of comfort which we much like. Besides, it 
does not absorb the moisture of the street, 
nor suggest untidy ankles, the need of a bath 
tub, and the urgencies of soap and water. 
Emb oideries and fine linen for the house ; 
butartrue lady does not make herself notice- 
able in any way by her street dress, unless it 
be for simplicity and appropriateness. 

Thick shoes are decidedly fashionable. 
Plain, subdued gloves, to match the dress, or 
make a simple contrast. 

Fine point lace, which is too expensive for 





ordinary purses, has become essential to an 














expensiva wardrobe. Ladies have adopted 
the style of wearing black velvet collars and 
cuffs, which have a fine effect, 

The head is dressed low in the back, with 
folds or braids around the face, or curls, as 
most becoming. Flowers velvets, or chenille, 
arranged to the taste of the wearer, 

One of the latest reports we have seen 
from Paris, on the Winter fashions, Says: 
“The bodies of walking-dresses are made 
high and buttoned in front. With «hese, 
basques are scarcely ever seen; rounded 
bodies, with a band and buckle, or a ribbon 
sash fastened in front, being the style now in 
favor. Sleeves are generally worn open and 
large ; but for the winter costume a closed 
sleeve, with a wristband, will be adopted. 
Moire antique, in black or colors, still retains 
the favor it has so long enjoyed. This mate- 
rial is also much used for trimmings on bur- 
nous, There are new-tashioned taffetas of a 
rich quality : the ground is white, with checks 
rather more than half an inch in size, formed 
by fine colored threads. Around the bottom 
of the skirt are three plain stripes, Flounces 
have replaced double skirts; these are gene- 
rally only two, either plain or festooned, or 
else one very deep flounce, surmounted by 
five small ones of two or three inches deep. 
The skirt is extremely full, and very long be- 
hind, almost forming a train. Under-sleeves 
are profusely trimmed with pufflings, ribbons, 
velvet, and lace, and are generally closed 
with embroidered revers, ornamented with 
lace, on which narrow velvets are run, and 
lace barbes of puffings run up the sleeves all 
round. For neglige, collars and sleeves are 
made with flat plaits and Valenciennes trim- 
mings. ‘lhe Winter bonnets will be made ra- 
ther larger than those worn during the past 
year; the front comes further forward, and 
the crown slants off behind. The curtain is 
wide, round and not raised at all. The very 
wide and long strings are often bound with a 
piece cf velvet or ribbon of a different color, 
The inside trimming continues to be an Em- 
press knot of foliage or ribbon, or else a half- 
wreath of flowers. — Great Republic for Janu- 
ary. 





Household Varieties. 





J Mrs. Metta Victorta Victor, late 
Miss Fuller of Ypsilanti, in this State, is now 
editress of the “ Home,” an excellent month- 
ly magazine, lately edited by Mrs. Arey, of 
Buffalo. The Home is published simulta- 
neously in New York and Buffalo. 

Tribute to an Artist.—At a firein Boston, 
a month or two since, Miss Jane Stuart, an 
artist, daughter of Gilbert Stuart, the dis- 
tinguished painter of the portrait of Wash- 
ington, had the misfortune to be “ burnt out,” 
with all her effects, including many of her 
most valuable canvasses. Fortunately her 
copy of her father’s famous picture had been 
loaned for un exhibition, and so escaped the 
flames. A number of gentlemen in Boston 
have subscribed eight hundred dollars to be 
paid to her for its purchase. The picture is 
to be presented to the Mechanics’ Charitable 
Association of Charlestown. 


Effect of a French Education.—Colonel 
Thorne, a New York millionaire, who could 
not get his family sufficiently educated in this 
country, seems to have hard fortune with his 
family. The New York Post says: 

One of his daughters, marrying against his 
will, became an opera singer, and at last ac- 
counts was gaining her living by singing in 
South America. Another daughter, who 
married a French Baron, (the same lady, by 
the way, who is represented as the type of 
American beauty in Winterhalter’s picture of 
the Empress Kugenie and her court,) has, in 
conjunction with her husband, instituted a 
suit against her father, to recover a promised 
dowry. 

Zaz The late daughter of Madame Roland, 
the famous revolutionary heroine, bequeathed 
the manuscripts of her mother’s memoirs to 
the Imperial Libraries. They have been de- 
posited there. 


-— 





For Our Young Friends. 


Little Riddles. 
My first is a conjunction, 
My second is a parent, 
My third is a worn out garment. 
My fourth is a personal pronoun. 
My whole is a vegetable valued as a spring 
delicacy. 


The name of a periodical published in Ohio is 
made up of wickedness upon wickedness, an insect, 
and a personal pronoun : and its editor’s name is 
composed of a vehicle and a letter. 


Miscellaneous Enigma, 

I am composed of nine letters: 

My 8, 6,9 is a part of the human body. 

My 1, 3, 6, 5, is a part of a bird, 
4, 8, 9, is a river in Prussia, 
8, 4, is a color. 
6, 7, is a domestic animal. 
2, 6, 4, is a reptile, 
5, 2, is a number. 
6, 9, is what some delight in. 
6, 9, 3, is a title of nobility. 
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5, 3, is a tool, 
6, 9, 7, is an ancient weapon. 
4, 4,is something odd. 
» 8, 8, 9, is a shrub. 
6 a name given toa boy. 
6, a fluid. 
2 is a mineral. 
6, 7, is an animal. 
6, 7, 8, 9, is a noun Which 
2, 3, 4, describes. 
My whole is a town 
its fast horses and fine cattle. 
MarietTa PoRTER. 
Batavia, Mich. 
Answer to Charade of last week, CANDLESTICE, 
Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma, Grones Ro 
MAN BOARDMAN, 
Answer to Geographical Enigma, Mason GENB 
RAL DEKALB. 
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16 THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
NSHIP ? ) 

MICHIGAN FARMER ae 900,000 TREES ‘1 80"! wy Hossns ge eo 
. OF THE The. following remedies are offered te 
. Article. | ever wee FOR SALE AT THE} UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, the. public as ‘the best, most perfect, 
; R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. Fowl 0.44@ 0.5 10.6 @0.7 L ‘ E R I E S By Henry WittiaM HERBERT, bien 1 the medical science can afford.— 
A arkeya,icsccccscesivees 0.7 @08 | 0.8 @ 0.9 TOLEDO NURS * | Author of “ Frank Forrester's Field Sports,” “ Fish and Seed aie ee cath s ae 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue. ami : l0.95 @0.87%0.35 @0.8 a Fishing,” “The Complete Manual for Young PSexgpesie _— utmost skill which 
DETROI F, MIC HIGAWN. Quails, per doz..... » {1.25 G15 1.50 @ 00,000 APPLE TREES, grafted this winter, portsmen,” etc. Third Edition. deeuee, ind that effete Soe ety eve 
Patridges, pe Paes sees e+(0.8779@0.40 10.62 @0.75 9 deliverable in Spring to order, at $5 per 1000, when HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK virtues which surpass any combination 
Prairie hens, # doz, ..... 2.95 @8.00 (8.75 20,000 are taken. For smaller amounts, $6 per 1,000. ON of medicines hitherto known. Other preparations do 
Wild Turkeys, ® Ib, ..... 0.8 0.11 @0.12 | “30.000 extra fine imported Pear stocks, $13 to $20 9 1,000 THE HORSE OF AMERICA more or less good; but this cures such dangerous com- 
i i H M A R K E 7, S) Venom peer ph, ; ‘ oF Oe See or 30,000 8 RS Angers Quince $17 ge ™ Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever pub- | plaints so quick and so surely, as to prove an efficacy and 
E s do Carcase, ® 1b,....0.4 @0.5 |0.6 @0.7 910,000 Mahaleb Cherry. 8 =? ate # “| lished on this most important and interesting subject. It | a power to ba disease beyond anything which men 
Poultry is not offered quite so freely as it has been.— | 410,000 Paradise aad Doucain, $20 # * | affords a complete history of the Horse from the earliest | have known before. By removing the obstructions of the 
: leighi Ised by one of Ryan’s stor 20'000 Mazzard Cherry. 4.00% “ | ages; contains essays on Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and | internal organs and stimulating them into healthy action, 
Flour and Grain, The sleighing now promised by o yan's§ SvOrms, | $1) 0000 1 year old Apple trees, by quantity 20.00 “ | general management; a history and anecdotes o the | they renovate the fountains of life and vigor, — health 
«was mate upon. the Sisto i will probably have the effect of bringing in quantities iG amaiier ioe 25.00 @ “ | most celebrated Race Horses; the goers of imported | courses anew through the body, and the sick man is 
Gur last market report w Pp from a distance that will not permit prices to advance | 190,000 8 tu 4 feet Apple trees, 50.00 33 «= =| Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the varions breeds of | well again. They are adapted to disease, and to disease 
December, and since that time we have noticed but very for the present. Venison and bears meat are in fair de- 100,000 4 to 5 ft, ver stocky and handsome, 80.00 @ “.., | Horses; descriptions, performances, ete., of celebrated | only, for when taken by one in health they produce 
little movement in grain or flour. Prices remain un- a 20,000 1 yr Catawba, Isabella, Clinton vines 40.00 B «| Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect vade mecum, upon the | but little eflect. This is the perfection of medicine. It 
changed in this market, as well as in new York and Bos- man 5,000 3 br yah ; » 80,00 9 =“ | subject, and whether for the breeder, the mndent, the | is antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tender children 
ton, while we note but little disposition to render the Seeds. 20,000 Norway Spruce, about 1 ft,very fine, ped en pas wi or the general reader, an invaluable authority and pws dl onda it they ane Well the . If be hei sick they will 

7 wh ORS | ha ta 50.00 % uide. ‘ y y ey will do them no harm. 

market more active. 4 yo tary | sie ote panascl $2100, 18.00 M4 “Bi It is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of] Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
Of flour in New York, we see there is a larger stock Article, Detroit. [ New York. 5.000 Hau ghton Gooseberries extra tine, 50,00 @ “— | 1,200 pages, illustrated with stecl-graved Or1GrNat Por- | withbilious complaint; see his bent up, tottering form 
reported on hand on the first of January than there was | ——— Pea ; 2,000 Balsam Firs, 5 to 7 feet, beautiful, 50.00 % 100 | TRarrs, from paintings and drawings by the most distin- | straighten with strength again; sce his long-lost appetite 
at the same date in 1857 or 1958. The W. ¥. Economist | Timothy,................ 1.75 @2.00 (2.12 @2.31 5,000 Scotch Fir, i foot, fine 10.00% uished artists, of thegollowing celebrated Horses, careful- | return; see his clammy features blossom with health. 
h ures as follows: Red top, ........ teeeeeee 1.50 @ 5,000 Austrian Pines, 12 to 18 inches, 12.00 B® y printed on InpIA PAPER: Give them to some suffere r whose foul blood has burst 
gives the figt OMOWS - iar 1858 1859 HOVE Nik. oa chs 88Ea Ss 4.75 @5.25 15°25 @6.00 1,000 Herbaceous Pesoies, assorted, 18.00 B * SIR ARCHY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, = - — woe ay skin is eorensa with sores; who 
‘. . wv. a ; " . or *s Needle, v.0Pdoz. 18.00 - LACK MARIA BOSTO} stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. e has been drenched 
Western Canal Flour...... 255,000 476,900 558,225 The seed market begins to move, and we note that 1 Md Ewen M: — “¢ e le, pet 15.00 g “ pee GTON pe PRYOR.’ inside and out with every potion which ingenuity could 
Southern Flour........... 119,800 118,450 160,400 some orders are now on hand. Holders of clover seed s0'o00 > na pee a ne, 6 to ” 25.00 LANTERN ’ POCAHONT AS, suggest. Give him these Pre and mark the effect: see 
3 595.350 748.625 are unwilling to sell at the low prices offered by those 5.000 bir Gieerties extra 15.00 Btu GLENCOE, LADY SUFFOLK, the scabs fall from his body; see the new, fair skin "that 
878,800 ay y who would buy. Some forty or fifty bushels were in the | 49'y99 Stand. Boh eek 15.00 Sag STELLA, WHALEBONE, has grown under them; see the late leper that is clean. 
The stock of wheat and corn in New York on the Ist | city last week and was taken home again; but we learn| 2,000 Plum trees, 1 year, fine, 20.00 “a FASHION, FLORA TEMPLE, Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 


of January, for the past three years, compares with 1859 
as follows: 


1856. 1957. 1858. 1859, 
Wheat imstore...... 789,796 531,650 389,000 1,211,312 
ON ...... Bie sachls 645,962 1,967,500 97,000 90 


These figures, taken into consideration with the lan- 
guid state of business, and the complete want of export 
demand, easily explain why the grain and flour trade is 
so dull. Yet we cannot but think that the spring will 
show a decided improvement. The stock at the east 
must dwindle down, and there seems to be reasonable 
grounds for supposing that a fair, thought not a heavy 
export demand will commence with the spring months. 
It is generally conceded that the grain crop of France is 
not quite up to average, and therefore will fall short of 
supplying the wants of that country. This will react on 
the English markets in the spring, and cause an advance 
in prices, unless the Mediteranean and Black Sea supply 
more than is now expected of them. 

At Chicago, prices are not so firm as they have been, 
No. 1 Red wheat is quoted at $1,08 per bushel. There 
has been a slight decline in corn, holders having retained 
it as long asthey could. This has allowed some purchases 
to be made for Michigan and Canada account, at the rate 
of 52c per bushel of 60 pounds, Oats there are worth 40 
to 45 cents per bushel, for the best new. 


Flour and Meal. 


ofa sale of 40 bushels at $4.873¢ and 5.00. 








Wool. 
Quality. Detroit. | N. York. Boston. 
Saxon and Silesian,.... 55 @60 56 @62 
Merino, full blood, .... 45 @50 |46 @50 
3% & 3g blood,......... 37 @42 (88 @45 
ig and grade,.......... 35 @38 (85 @40 
Native and coarse wool 80 @35 |380 @35 








As there are no transanctions in this part of the coun- 
try we have to be content with noting the reports of sales 
in other parts of the world. The New York Economist 
observes: 

“The month of December has been the most active 
one of the year, and the year closes with lighter stock of 
the better descriptions of wool than ever before, Prices 
of all descriptions are very firm, and tend strongly up- 
wards. This remark is not confined alone to this city, 
but it is the case all over the country that wools are held 
higher. The sales since last ie f foot up 230,000 Tbs 
Fleece at 28%255c ; 150,000 Ibs Pulled 34848c, for No. 1 to 
Extra.” 

At Philadelphia prices have slightly advanced, and fine 
descriptions are much inquired after, nearly 400,000 Ibs 
sold in that market during the past week. 

At Boston wool is the great article, and creates a good 
deal of excitement. as the actual shortness of the crop 





























Article. Detroit. New York. 
Flour, superfine @ bbl, ..|4.50 @4.62 |4.25 @4.40 
bs are 5.00 @5.25 (5.00 @6.00 
ie. Double Extra,..... 5.50 @5-75 (6.50 @T.00 
“City Family, ...... 6. 
Corn meal, per 100 tbs,.../1.50 @1.623¢ 1.50 
Buckwheat, ............. 2.00 @2.25 
Rye flour, per bbl,....... 3.40 @3.50 
Mill feed, Bran, _ per ton. 12.00 
Coarse Middlings, ‘ 16.00 
Fine Middlings, * 22.00 
Grain. 
3 Article. Detroit. | New York. 
Lifes Bef = ecatee ---/1.08 @1.12 |1.30 @1.40 
ed Winter,.......) 95 @1.00 [1.16 @1.20 
Corn mixed western, ..../0.62 @0.68 (0.76 @0.77 
ney, ides LN Welsrsl 13s Ql 
Barle 8. ; 7 
oe oa 16 @0.78 








There is very little wheat coming into Detroit market 
good varieties of white bring $1,12}¢ per bushel. Corn, 
from the west, is selling by J. L. Hurd & Co. at 67 cents 
per bushel, but is not offered in any great quantity. In 
the streets, small parcels are bought in the ear at 63 and 
64 cents. 

The malthouses are not doing much business at present, 
and barley moves slowly: prices range from $1,12 to 
$1,373¢, with the latter prices paid only for the best 
qualities. t 

Oats are not plenty, and will certainly be somewhat 
higher in price than they now are. A large quantity will 
be wanted for seed, both on this side of the rtver and in 
Canada. In fact the Canadians have not any, and will 
be almost entirely dependent onus. We therefore say to 
all our readers, save every grain of your oats—you will 
get prices that will repay you for keeping them a few 
months, 

Live Stock, &c. 














Article. Detroit. New York, 
Qattle on foot, ist quality,) 0.234@ 0.834 0.5 @ 0.5K 
do medium,} 0.2%@ 0.3 | 0.4%@ 0.5 
Beef in carcase,.......... 0.385.@ 0.44| 0.5 @0 
Bhoep, ........2.ceee0000j9-00 @ 8.75 @4.25 
Mutton in Carcase, ......| 0.44%@5.00 | 0.5 @ 0.7 
Hogs over 250 Ibs, .......'6.00 @6.25 |7.50 @T.75 
do under 250 tbs, ...../5.50 @6.00 |7.00 @7.25 
BAD IDs \60's0se0 en's -| 0.4 @ 0.445.384 @T.00 
Pelts, ..... oR abeatE: 1.12. @1.25 | 
MOOG. 5455 vel ates ss seeeel, Mt, 





Provisions, Cured Meats and Fish, 








Article. | Detroit. | New York. 

VO ee 116.00 17.50 @17.75 

SOR, ctevesatceee ./14.00 13.00 @13.75 
Rumps and necks, ......./10.00 
Shoulders,............. -| 0.8 
ERE a, 0.12 0.9144@00.13 
BT CY” ea 10.00 10.50 @11.50 

NUL, :2'6 00 e's abretis \14.00 14.00 @15.00 
IE 8 A ORR vee] 0-10 00.11 @0.i1% 
ss ccidiebvcexneoapal, Ue 00.10 @0.10'4 
Whitefish, @i¢bbif,......| 3.50 
Butter, fresh roll,........ 0.13 @0.17 

td In fkin,......... 0.12 @0.14 
COORG. 5505 05508 Raakan'as 0.5 @ 0.7 








We have not much change to note in the beef market 
here. Last week being the holidays, the butchers had on 
hand a full supply very choice meats. Smith had a very 
fat heifer showing around the streets, which was fattened 
in Canada, and weighed 2,000 Ibs alive, and an ox that 
was large but not thoroughly ripe. He also had some 
carcasses of Cotswold sheep that were about three inches 
throngh on therib. This mutton readily brings ten cents 
pound in the carcase, and where a sheep weighs dres- 
sed 235 pounds, it will be seen that it isa valuable animal. 
These splendid animals were fed and fattened by Mr. F, 
W. Stone, of Guelph, C. W., and have attracted crowds 
of visitors for the past week. On Wednesday last, Mr, 
Smith made a purchase, at the Bull's Head, on the 
Chicago road, of 18 head of cattle, mostly fattened in 
Washtenaw county. These were prime beeves, and 
brought 346 cents per pound live weight. Beef 
is hardly. as firm as it was, and pork has declined 
slightly, the very best, choice 300 Ibs hogs being worth 
not over $6,20, The supply of hogs from the country 
still keeps up, though we think not quite as full as before 
New Years, The number sent on by railroad is much 

less than last year. Better prices prevailing at Chic 
great numbers of western hogs have i = 
g gone thither, 
The New York market, we are inclined to think, has a 
tendency upwards, which will manifest itself more 2 the 
season advances, The telegraph of Wednesday’s market 


Cattle market opened buoyant to-day and active at 


10@15 for prime beef, but subse 
came rather inactive ‘at easie: ’ bia iene 


beeves were about 2,500; closing quotations 8@9 for 


common; 10@10%4 for first quality. Sheep and lambs 
are in fair demand at prices ranging from 2 50@7. Sales 
mainly at 4 50 to 6. Reveipts 8,500. Swine in fair de- 
mand at 64@6%¢for first quality ; receipts 1,200. 


r prices, The receipts of 


b more fully known. The report from tbat city 
says: 

“The excitement in the wool market continues with- 
out abatement, and prices are well sustained and con- 
tinue to have an upward tendency. The sales of the 
week have been 400,000 Ibs. fleece and pulled at full quo- 
ted rates. The private advices from other markets contine 
as favorable as previously noticed, and it is evident that 
the stock in the principal markets is much smaller than 
usual at this season. The demand continues quite active. 
and the sales are larger than we have had occasiou to no- 
tice for along time. Very full prices have been realized.” 
















Miscellaneous. 
Article. Detroit. 
White beans,...... gen aaa 6 Fis eaaate uke ../0.70 @0.75 
Potatoes, common mixed,..............4 0.40 @0.44 
“ Mercors and Pinkeyes,............0++ 0.45 @0.50 
Apples, mixed winter, ...............00. 2.50 @2.75 
* Best winter, in bbls................|8.25 @3.50 
“ Dried, 2.00 @ 
Cranberries, @ bush,...............ee00. 3.00 @ 
BR Teo nak pista o's Ges ev eelan escent .a bes see 0.18 @ 
Oe Se orceeer eicee 1.50 @ 
“ Coarse, - - Ae 1.74 @ 
Hay, common, #ton, ... -|6.00 @T7.00 
Re i aL RII RR 7.50 @8.00 





Apples are coming in very freely considering the small- 
ness of the crop. Wagons with over 150 bbls. in loads were 
in the market on Wednegday last, which were mostly 
sold at $3.00 to}$3.25. Drled apples sell at $2.00 per bush- 
el and are plenty. 

Cranberries are steady at last weeks quotations. 

Potatoes are plenty, and bring from 49 to 50 cents, ac- 
cording to quality. Taken altogether farm produce is 
bringing fair prices, and times are good enough with those 
who have anything to sell. 








Lumber. 

No. 1. Clear Lumber, per M........ ++ +0 $22 00 
OEY 9 CR: all i Ag ay am RE 18 00 
GOMMON ascii svse cece soln siaaisaesis ae - 10 00 
A enlace e  cete Shae 12 00 
Common Dressed Flooring..... vai ace ens 16 00 
2d qual. Clear do......... baci sane ne evcee 20 00 
Common Siding....... 

Dressed Siding 

2d qual. Clear Dressed................008 12 00 


SEO sae ale sia able nine ne 6 
Scantling and Joists... 


We have no change to make in the quotations of lum- 


ber. Prices remain steady at our quotations, and there 
does not now seem any prospect of a change. 








THE PAPER FOR FARMERS. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune: 

Sir: Inclosed I send you a check for fifty copies of the 
WEEKLY Tripune. I am a farmer, have been taking the 
Tribune for eight or nine years, and think I shall never 
be able to get along without it. The farmer's department 
alone is decidedly preferable to any agricultural paper 
published in Ohio; and for everything that makes up a 
real, good, substantial newspaper, the TrrpuNE has no 
equal in the United States, or perhaps in the world. It 
is a regular, faithful, punctual schoolmaster, employed 
for $1 a year. There has never been but one copy of your 
paper taken at atime at our Post-Office; yet, without 
any particular exertion, this club was famed i speak of 
this to show what may be done by those who cherish the 
cause you advocate. J. ¥. O 

taInsBoRO, Highland Co., Ohio, Dee. 18, 1858. 
We shall, during the next year, as hitherto, constantly 
labor to sm the quality of the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by the WEEKLY TrisuNE, which, we in- 
tend, shall continue to be the best Family Weekly News- 
paper published in the World. 
TERMS: 
One copy, one year....$2 | Five copies, one year... 98 
Three copies, one year.. 5 | Ten copies, one year.....12 
Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of $1 per 
ONNDUM, » o.oo» cdeigahd os GhRd dgs Ca eRh eae oem ate 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber, and any 
larger number at the rate of $1 20 each........- 
United States postage, 26 cents per annum, must be 
pre-paid on papers sent to Canada. 
Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. We continue to send the 
WEEKLY Trisune to clergymen for $1. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms al- 
ways cash in advance. When a draft can be procured it 
is much safer than to remit bank bills, All letters to be 
addressed to HORACE GREELEY & Oo. 
1 Tribune Buildings, Nassau st. N. Y. City. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 

fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfeetly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was a jet black, and gold toa Philadelphia company for 








i. ui, 


Detroit, January 1859, [15] 2-3m 





PLOWS! PLOWS!! 


QTARBUCK’s, EAGLE & RUGGLE’S, NOURSE 
& Mason's Plows, of every description, now on hand 
for Spring sales, at PENFIELD’. 

108 Woodward ave, Detroit, 









Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1858. [17] 





J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Coe, 
[11}lyr 


Foot of Second-st. 
A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK, 
WORTH FROM % CENTS TO $100.00. 


UR new descriptive Catalogue of 60 octavo pages em- 
braces a larger collection and better variety of Stand- 

ard, Historical, Biographital, and Miscellaneous Books 
than that of any other bookselling establishment in the 
country; also, contains greater inducements tham ever 
before offered. Mailed free to any address. Send fora 


Catalogue. 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 


D. W. EVANS, 
J. I. PRESTON; § [4]2w 677 Broadway, New York City. 








HEforse Powers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 


IWI°’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith’s 
Smut Machines. D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


SIRLOIN FOR SALE, 


W.th other Thoroughbred Shorthorns, 


THE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale, the first premium 

bull Sirloin, a bull calf, sired by Sirloin and three 
thoroughbreed Shorthorn cows, all of the first quality as 
Breeding Stock. 

The bull Sirloin was sired by imported Master Bellville, 
and was raised by Jacob Pierce of Ohio,. He is now five 
years old, and his stock raised in Ohio and in this State 
are all considered superior, for their rapid growth, early 
maturity and quick fattening properties. 

This fine stock will be sold on reasonable terms for ap- 
proved paper, and a liberal time will be given for pay- 
ment. 

For further particulars, address, L. H. Jones, Dexter. 

8. W. Daa 


Dexter, November 20, 1858, 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


E the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. | L 
Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in'an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information iy art eg and mode of us- 
ng, will iven on application to 

as cclatiaa be DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron, 














INDEPENDENCE. 


HIS fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be tape 
T for service during the season at the farm of the sub- 
seriber at Geddesburgi, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two years old last 4th of July, isa 
deep red in color,beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, ani his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent from the besttimported stock. (See Miehigan 
Farmer for 1859, No \k Stock Register No, 73.) 

For further particulars inquire of E. M. DEFOREST. 
Geddesburgh, Dec., 5, 1859. [12]Sw 


AMERICAN STOCK JGURNAL 
’ FOR 1859. 


MONTHLY PAPER, of 32 large octavo pages de- 

voted exclusively to the subject of Stock-Growing, 
It is the only paper of the kind published in the United 
States, and the topics treated of are deeply interesting to 
evory owner of a domestic animal, whether living in the 
town or country. 

The Volume will commence with the first of January, 
1859, and the number will be issued promptly on the first 
of each month. It will be pristed on fine, clear paper, 
with entirely new type; and each number will be illus- 
treted with Cuts of Animals, in the best style ofart. Our 
motto is: A GOOD PAPER, A LARGE CIRCULA- 
TION, AND A SMALL PRICE INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. 





TERMS; 
Single copyes one year,....... ceeee $1.00 
Six copies, one years, ........ coor «©8500 
Clubs of ten copies, one year, .... 80 cts. each 


Clubs of 25 or more copies, 1 yr. 75 cts each 
An extra copy to the person sending us 15 or 
more names at 80 cents each, ’ 
Specimen Copies, Prospectuses, and Posters sent gratis 
to all who wish to examine them or get up clubs of sub- 
scribers, 
All orders should be addressed to the “ Awert- 
oAN Stock Journat, No. 140 Fulton Street New York 


City. D. ©. LINSLE 
A. 0. MOORE, Agent, Agricultural Book Publisher 
[5]2w No, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 











SEEDS, SEEDS! 
RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS’ 
F growth and warranted. Also, yan Wheat, fered 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Ph ip, Flour, Dutton, 


Peas, &., at by 





Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, a. Clover, Barley, 
INFIELD'S, 
103 Woodward Ave,, Detroit, 


BLACK HAWK, ALICE GRAY, 
STHAN ALLEN, &e. 
Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from original 
designs by F. 0. C. Dar.ey, finely engraved 
on steel by the most eminent Engravers 
including numerous FINE 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Published by subscription. Price in embossed cloth 
and gilt, $10. Mailed or sent by Express, free of charge 
upon receipt of the price. 

This Magnificent Work should be in the possession of 
every gentleman interested in the breeding or Manvge- 
ment of the Horse. No work in any way equal has ever 
heretofore appeared from the press! 

“ A valuable and interesting work. No time or money 
has been spared to make it complete in all its depart- 
ments.” [Spirit of the Times. 

“This splendid work is everything that could be de- 
sired. It must become at once a standard authority on 
the subject.” [New England Farmer. 

“In point of elaborated and general thoroughness, it is 
said to surpass anything of a similar kind ever produced 
in Europe. [Boston Post. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers. 
[9]2w No. 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 
- — (Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
sh Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) respectfully announces 
to the public generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success, Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
— might here be piven. hoe — 
things are,jso common at this day, that it is leemed sut i- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
H.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr. George Bigelow. . 13] 
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LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
L. Scott & Co., New York continue to publish the fol- 
lowing leading British Periodicals, viz: 
Whe London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
North British Review, (Free Church.) 
The Westminister Review. (Liberal.) 
Blaekwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics form only one feature of their character. As 
organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being in- 
dispensable to the scholar and professional man, while to 
the intelligent reader of every class they furnish a more 
correct and satisfactory record of the current literature 
of the day, throughout the world, than can possibly be 
obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES, 


The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, insomuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 
















TERMS. Per ann. 
For any one of the four BaVIOWB ccc cccscccccceses $3,00 
For any two of the four Reviews.........++++++++++ 5,00 
For any three of the four Reviews , 
For all four of the Reviews..........+.+eeeeeee eee 





For Blackwood’s Magazine........ 
For Blackwood and one of the Reviews 


For Blackwood and two of the Reviews............ 7,00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews......-..---++-+- 9,00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews............-- 10,00 


Money current in the State where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty five per cent from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to Clubs orderiug four or more copies 
of any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copies of the four Revidws and 
Blackwood for $30, and so on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal towns and cities, these works will 
be delivered free of postage. When sent by mail, the 
postage to any part of the United States will be but 
twenty four cents a year for “ Blackwood, ” and but four- 
teen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the flve Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum, 

(2 Remittances should always be addressed, postage 


paid, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co. 
4t No. 54 Gold st. New York, 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfeet Satis- 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. Inshort, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR WATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article, 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer, 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


Al4 by 1[Z N 2 N 
TH partnership of Bushnell & Iudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee. Ist, 1858, [sitf 


YAT r TN ATE 
HENRY E. DOWNER, 
Wood Engraver. 

No. 120 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

NGRAVINGS of Agricultural Impléments. Views of 
Buildings, Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vig- 
nettes, Bill Heads, Business Card Stamps, Seals, &e, 
&c., done on the shortest notice and in the best style of 
the art, at New York charges. Address 




















HENRY E. DOWNER, Detroit, 


rheumatism inghis joints and bones; move him and he 
screeches with pain; he too has been soaked through each 
muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give him 
these Pitts to purify his blood; they may not cure him, 
for, alas! there are cases which no mortal power can 
reach; but mark, he walks with crutches now, and now 
he walks alone; they have cured him, Give them to the 
lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawing stomach 
has long ago eaten away every smile from his face and 
every muscle from his body. See his appetite return, and 
with it his health; see the new man. See her that was 
radiant with health and loveliness blasted and too early 
withering away ; want of exercise or mental anguish, or 
some lurking disease, has deranged the internal organs of 
digestion, assimilation or secretion, till they do their office 
ill. Her blood is vitiated, her health is gone. Give her 
these Pixts to stimulate the vital principle into renewed 
vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and infuse a new yi- 
tality into the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom 
on her cheek, and where lately sorrow sat joy bursts 
from every feature. See the sweet infant wasted with 
worms. Its wan, sickly features tell yon without dis- 
guise, and painfully distinct, that they are eating its life 
away. Its pinched up nose and ears, and restless sleep- 
ings, tell the dreadful truth in language which every mo- 
ther knows. Give it the Pruts in large doses to sweep 
these vile parasites from the body. Now turn again and 
see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it nothing to do 
these things? Nay, are they not the marvel of this age? 
And yet they are done around you every day. by 
Have you the less serious symptoms of these distem- 
ers, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, Costiveness, 
leadache, Sideache, Heartburn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Pain in the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of A ppetite, King’s 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred oomplatnts all arise 
from the derangements which these Pris rapidly cure. 
Take them perseveringly, and under the counsel of a good 
Physician it you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give you, and the distressing, danger- 
ous diseases they cure, which afflict so many of the hu- 
man race, are cast out like the devils of old—they must 
burrow in the brutes and in the sea. Price 25 cents per 
box—d boxes for $1. 

_ Through a trial of many years and through every na- 
tion of civilized men, AvEr’S Currry Pxctorat has been 
found to afford more relief and to cure more cases of pul 
monary disease than any other remedy known to man- 
kind, Cases of apparently settled consumption have been 
cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were deemed 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health and the en- 
joyments of life, by this all-powerful antidote to diseases 
of the lungs and throat. 


— 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 
and for the relief consumptive in advanced stages of the 
disease. 





Consumptives, do not Rempel until you have tried 
Ayer’s Cuerry Prctoran. It is made by one of the 
best medical ehemists in the world, and ‘its cures all 
around us bespeak the high merits of its virtues.—Phila- 
detphia Ledger. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists 
every where. [2]4w 
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LOCATED; 


DTROIT, MICH., No. 70 Woodward Avenue. 
CLEVELAND, 0., corner of Superior and Seneca-sts. 
BUFFALO N. Y., corner of Main and Seneca-sts. 
ALBANY, N. Y., 488 and 448 Broadway. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 48 Clark Street. 








PRINCIPALS: 
H. B. BRYANT, H. D. STRATTON, J. 1. GOLD- 
SMITH. 
DIRECTORS: 
Hon. K. 8. Bingham, E. B. Ward, Esq., 
Hon. Z. Chandler, . 8. Frost, Esq. 
ae ae Mayhew, R.N. Rice, Esq.. 
. P, Baldwin,tEsq., ©. A. Trowbridge, Es 
Moses W. Field, Esq., G. VW, Lothrar Hea” 
C, IL. Buhl, Esq., K. C. Walker, Esq. ut 








BLANCARD HOUSE 


BROADWAY & TWELFTH STs, NEW YORK: 


THIS | SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of the 
City, on the highest pe of view south of UNION 
SRUARE, making it the most pleasant and healthful b- 
cation in the Great Metropolis. 

THE ROOMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and 
many of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Cham- 
bers communicating with closets, baths, and gas, suitable 
for families, and parties travelling together, 

MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door and the 
FOURTH AVENUE CARS run within one block, by 
which the lower (or business) port of the City is reached 
in eighteen minutes, 

THE HOUSE has been thoroughly renovated and re- 
furnished, and is now open for the reception of guests. 
THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS 
throughout are extensive and liberal, and no extortion 
will be practiced or tolerated by the management, 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at all times be 
stocked with the oe oe our patrons are assured that no 
ans or expense will be spared to make their stay at the 
3LANCARD HOUSE in all respects agreeable. 4 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hote wil! 
be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the week at low- 
er rates, 

ROOMS will be let separately, if desired, and meals 
served by the card, either in private parlors or at ord!- 
nary. 

ROOMS WITHOUT BOARD, by the day or week. 
MEALS served at all hours to orden, . 
BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 
JOHN M. BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New 
Brighton, 

C. J. MAC LELLAN, late of “Jones,” and “United 
States” Hotels, Philadelphia, [6)}tf 





DRAIN TILE! 


W * KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at a * 


PENFIELD’S, 103 Woodward ayenne. 
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